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A Year of Challenge 


LIBERALISM OR CONSERVATISM 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner, Washington, D. C., February 19, 1948 


T is a great experience to be present at this gathering 
this evening. I appreciate your generous welcome and 
the evidence of your friendship. Our meeting here is 

only one of many similar meetings that are being held 
throughout the country in tribute and in celebration. To 
all | send the warmest and most sincere greetings. 

We meet tonight, on the occasion of the 100th anniversary 
of the Democratic National Committee, to honor two great 
Americans. ‘These men, early in our history, inspired the 
people of this country to assert their rights against privilege. 
‘They endowed the United States with a liberal philosophy 
and tradition. At the same time they were practical men, 
able to translate liberal philosophy into law and _ political 
fact. 

I speak of the father of American liberalism—Thomas 
Jefterson. 

I speak also of the man who later gave American liberal- 
ism a new and even richer meaning—Andrew Jackson. 

Although these meetings tonight are political gatherings, 
the things I wish to talk about are important to every citi- 
zen in the nation, no matter what political afhliation he or 
she may have. 

FairH iN Party SystTeM 

The party system prevails in this country. I believe in it 
and have confidence in it. It constitutes the most effective 
means of presenting the issues of the day to the American 
people. 

The party of progressive liberalism in the United States, 
the party that carries on the traditions of Jefferson and 
Jackson, the party that has four times in succession received 
the people’s mandate—is the Democratic party. 

This year its mandate must again be considered by the 
people for renewal. 


This is a year of challenge. I propose that we meet that 
challenge head on. 

The people will again decide whether they want the 
forces of positive, progressive liberalism to continue in office 
or whether, in these challenging times, they want to intrust 
their government to those forces of conservatism which be- 
lieve in the benefit of the few at the expense of many. 

This is the choice that Americans have had to make since 
the earliest years of the Republic: a choice between a parcel 
labeled progressive liberalism and a parcel labeled reaction- 
ary conservatism. This being true, it is highly important to 
know what the American people have found in each of 
these parcels. 

DIFFERENCES Over PowER 


Our Constitution made no provision for government by 
political parties. But political parties were not long in de- 
veloping in the early years of the Republic. Sharp differ- 
ences of opinion arose in George Washington’s Cabinet over 
the powers and purposes of the new government. 

Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the Treasury, 
frankly affirmed his belief that government should be con- 
trolled by the rich and the well-born. He believed that gov- 
ernment should be aristocratic and that it should operate 
primarily in the interest of wealth and privilege. 

Fortunately for the people, there was also in Washing- 
ton’s administration a powerful man, Thomas Jefferson, 
who believed just as strongly that government should be by 
the whole people and for the whole people. He was con- 
vinced that true democratic progress could be attained only 
by extending political and economic liberty, religious free- 
dom and educational opportunity. Jefferson passionately 
believed that the genius of America rested in the ranks of 
ordinary men, and that they must control the government. 
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“THE BEST IS YET TO BE” 


The telephone will be seventy- 
two years old this year. Its de- 
velopment within a single life- 
time has been a modern miracle. 
Yet it is only the beginning. 


There are any number of men 
and women in the telephone 
business today — some just start- 
ing out — who will see greater 
progress than the past has ever 
known. 


Year by year the next half century 
will be increasingly theirs. New 
leaders will appear from among 
them. Step by step, rung by rung, 
they will mount the ladder to the 
top. For telephone management 
is employee management and 
comes up from the ranks. 

There will be more good jobs 
in the telephone business in 
1958 and 1998 than now. It just 


can’t help being that way. For of 
all the trades and professions 
there are few more interesting 
and necessary. 


So the future is bright for 
those who work for the tele- 
phone company, for those who 
use the telephone and for those 
who have faith in its growth and 
development. “The best is yet 
to be.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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There could hardly have been a sharper cleavage than 
that between Hamilton and Jefferson. 


PARTY OF JEFFERSON 


‘The supporters of Jefferson organized a political party of 
progressive liberalism that has continued in American politi- 
cal life down to the present day. That party is today known 
as the Democratic party. 

‘The followers of Alexander Hamilton also banded them- 
selves together as a political party. This, the party of con- 
servatism, the party of rule by and for the privileged few, 
has its counterpart in our national life today. 

| have long been impressed by the continuity of these two 
political philosophies throughout American history. 

I have been impressed because the policies of their dis- 
ciples are such faithful images of the philosophies them- 
selves. The parcel of reactionary conservatism may be 
wrapped in bright colors and gay tinsel, but when you open 
it you always find party rules for the benefit of the privi- 
leged few. Inside the parcel of progressive liberalism, how- 
ever, you always find government for the benefit of all the 
peonle—true democratic government. 

Jefferson was elected President in 1800. He and his party 
promptly swept away laws that restricted citizenship and 
threatened freedom of speech and the press. The judiciary, 
which had been rigged against popular rule, was reformed. 
Perhaps most imporiant of all for the common man was 
Jetferson’s success in arranging the Louisiana Purchase. 


OpposiTion TO EXPANSION 


‘This purchase was strongly opposed by the conservatives, 
who rightly foresaw that the acquisition of this tremendous 
domain would diminish the political influence of wealthy 
men in the East. ‘They also foresaw that it would cut down 
their supply of cheap labor. 

The years following Jefferson were years of growth. In- 
dustries rose in the East, and with them a new class of in- 
dustrial workers. The states of the West grew rapidly in 
population and strength. 

The votes of vigorous common men of Eastern factories 
and Western farms brought Andrew Jackson to the Presi- 
dency in 1829. During the next eight years that illustrious 
son of the frontier carried out a second social and economic 
revolution in America. Jeffersonian liberalism thus gave 
birth to and was carried on by Jacksonian democracy. 

When I consider the problems that confronted Andrew 
Jackson in the 1830's, I am struck by how little our national 
problems change. Most of the issues tackled by Jackson 
were merely new phases of issues that had earlier con- 
fronted Jefferson. And they were substantially the same 
problems that confronted the nation a hundred years later, 
when one of the greatest Americans of all time came to the 
Presidency—F ranklin D. Roosevelt. 


INFLUENCE OF WEALTH 


One of these great national problems has been the undue 
influence of concentrated wealth. 

Jackson abolished the United States Bank, which had 
given a few bankers an inside track in Washington and a 
powerful hold on the Federal government. Jefferson before 
him, and Woodrow Wilson much later, fought the same 
evils. Franklin Roosevelt continued the same fight, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing the national capital from Wall Street 
back to Washington. 

A second problem, important in Jackson’s day and in 
ours, is the proper use of the nation’s resources for the 
benefit of all. 

Jackson, in his fight to open up Western land for settle- 


ment, was opposed by selfish men who profited by cheap 
labor and who tried to obstruct new opportunities for the 
ordinary man. 

The land problem exists today, but its character has 
changed. There are vast acreages throughout the nation 
that could be made productive and fit for settlement by 
means of reclamation, conservation and irrigation. The 
struggle for new opportunities for the ordinary citizen has 
thus shifted to the building of dams, the generation of 
power, the irrigation of deserts, the control of flood waters 
and the prevention of erosion. These are the modern as- 
pects of the land problem. They are just as vital to our 
democracy now as Jackson’s fight for cheap land was a 
hundred years ago. 


FiGHt CONTINUES 


The forces that Jefferson fought—and Jackson fought— 
and that progressive liberals have had to fight throughout 
our history have been the forces of selfish wealth and 
privilege. 

The party of progressive liberalism — the Democratic 
partv—believes today, as it has always believed, that it is 
the duty of popular government to protect and promote the 
interests not of just the privileged few but of all the groups 
and individuals in our nation. 

The Democratic party believes today, as it has always 
believed, that vigilance and action are needed not only to 
protect the people from concentrations of wealth and power 
but to keep concentrated wealth and power from destroying 
itself, and the nation with it. 

It is easy to see why the Democratic party knows that 
concentrated wealth and power must be held in check. 

One might have supposed that those who dictated policy 
for twelve years after the First World War would have fol- 
lowed economic measures beneficial to the real and continu- 
ing welfare of industry. But no! In their reckless pursuit 
of immediate profits they encouraged economic policies that 
drained off so much in profits at the top—and allowed so 
little in wages to run out at the bottom—that the whole 
system broke down in 1929. 


Perit oF HicH Tarirrs 

A second example: Billions of dollars were loaned to for- 
eign countries after the First World War and a vigorous 
foreign trade was developed. So far, so good. But those in 
control then proceeded to erect high tariff barriers that pre- 
vented those countries from paying back our loans by ship- 
ping us their products. The inevitable result was that our 
foreign loans and investments went down the drain and 
our flourishing foreign trade was cut down in its prime. 
We had the worst depression in history. 

These experiences of the past teach us practical lessons: 

Government run for the benefit of the few will inevitably 
destroy all. 

Government run for the good of all will benefit all. 

These lessons point out the course we must follow in 
building for tomorrow. 

In my State of the Union message on Jan. 7. I spoke to 
the Congress, and to all the people of the nation, about 
our great goals—goals which can mean a glorious future 
for the United States. I set forth in outline form the pro- 
duction that our people can accomplish; the prosperity that 
they can enjoy; the improvements in social justice and social 
security, in education and in housing, that they can achieve. 


NEED FOR PLANNING 


I said in that message that there are some people in this 
country who look with fear and distrust upon planning for 
the future. I said that there are some who are afraid to 
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look ahead despite the obvious fact that our great national 
achievements have been attained by men with vision—men 
who planned—men like Jefferson and Jackson, Wilson and 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

The cries from reactionary quarters after the State of 
the Union message only prove the truth of my statement 
that some people are afraid to look ahead. 

These men who live in the past remind me of a toy I’m 
sure all of you have seen. The toy is a small wooden bird 
called the “floogie bird.” Around the floogie bird’s neck is 
a label reading: “I fly backwards. I don’t care where I’m 
going. I just want to see where I’ve been.” 

These backward-looking men refuse to see where courage- 
ous leadership can take this nation in the years that lie 
before us. These men of small vision and faint hearts have 
set up their familiar cry, “Of course it’s a fine idea, but it 
can’t be done.” 

How history repeats itself! How familiar all this must 
sound to those who study the story of Jefferson’s Louisiana 
Purchase, or Jackson’s efforts to open up the West! 


Fears ArisE AGAIN 


The men who ridiculed Jefferson and Jackson were men 
of small courage and big fears. Their political descendants 
are to be found among those who were afraid to attempt 
recovery in the 1930s and who are now afraid to make 
far-sighted preparations for American prosperity. 

Let the farmers and workers and average businessmen 
of today—the kind of people in whom Jefferson and Jackson 
had such faith—ponder where they would be now if the 
timid men with little ideas had gained mastery during the 
more recent crises in our history. 

In the depths of the great depression of the 1930s, when 
agriculture was in ruins, business in collapse and labor in 
despair, these timid men could not generate the forces of 
recovery. They said that the required measures would im- 
peril the nation’s credit. Their philosophy of government, 
running true to form, blinded them to the fact that the 
nation’s credit rests always on the welfare and prosperity of 
the people. 

But how wrong they were! Through the efforts of the 
people, with the aid of the party of progressive liberalism 
to which the people turned, farm income increased from less 
than $2,000,000,000 in 1933 to almost $5,000,000,000 in 
1940. In 1947 farm income stood at more than $18,000,- 
000,000. This is the highest farm income in history. 


REBUKE TO DEFEATISTS 


But these accomplishments of a free people and their gov- 
ernment have not changed the defeatists one iota. When I 
say—as in my recent State of the Union message—that we 
can steer between farm prices that are dangerously high and 
farm prices that are ruinously low; when I say that we can 
save the fertility of our farms through soil conservation ; 
when I say that we can bring electricity and labor-saving 
devices to every farm; when I say that we can increase agri- 
cultural output by 10 per cent over the next ten years; when 
I say that good wages and general prosperity will provide 
the demand for this increased farm output—:vhen I say 
these things now, we hear from the customary quarters, 
“It can’t be done.” 

I know that it can be done, and we of the forward-looking 
faith must dedicate ourselves to the proposition that it will 
be done. 

And where did the American worker find himself in 1932? 
He was either unemployed or expecting to be unemployed. 
His home was saddled with debt. His children were being 


drawn into the sweatshops. The unions which he had formed 
for his self-protection were disintegrating. The only thing 
left to him was an unswerving faith that, somehow, the 
American system would find a way to lift him out of the 
depths of despair and desolation. 

That way was found, under the leadership of progressive 
liberalism—the Democratic party. 

Employment increased from 39,000,000 jobs in 1933 to a 
peak of 60,000,000 jobs in 1947. The average weekly earn- 
ings of workers in manufacturing industries rose from $15 
a week to $51 a week. Wages and salaries rose from 
$28,000,000,000 in 1913 to $49,000,000,000 by 1940. They 
stood at more than $120,000,000,000 in 1947. 

Yet when I say that we should enact a 75-cent minimum 
wage now; when I say that we can reach 64,000,000 jobs 
within the next ten years; when I say that we can lift our 
standard of living by another 27 per cent within that time— 
when I say these things, again we hear the same old refrain, 
“Tt can’t be done.” 

I know that it can be done, and we of the forward-looking 
faith must dedicate ourselves to the proposition that it will 
be done. . 

What happened to business under the tender custody of a 
reactionary Administration, which some of the elder states- 
men of the Stock Exchange politely called “conservative and 
prudent”? 

ATTITUDE OF BUSINESSMEN 


In 1932 thoughtful businessmen were wondering how 
long life could remain sacred or property safe when hungry 
men could not secure food for their families, 

I may say right here, George Washington wasn’t the only 
President to have differences in his Cabinet. 

I know that a small minority of businessmen, who are 
profoundly mistaken, harbor the thought that a liberal- 
minded government is hostile to them. 

What are the facts? 

In 1933 corporations went into the red to the tune of 
$400,000,000 after taxes. By 1940 they were earning 
$6,500,000,000 after taxes. By 1947 they earned $17,000,- 
000,000 after taxes. 

Looking at the record, I should think businessmen would 
want more of that kind of hostility! 

When I speak of increasing our national output by one- 
third over the next ten years, every person in his right mind 
knows that this will be beneficial to business. Under our 
system of enterprise, an expanded economy always means 
more opportunity for individual initiative. I want business 
earnings to grow as our whole economy thrives and prospers. 
But we know from experience that profits based upon ex- 
cessive prices and inflation are built upon sand. The struc- 
ture will crumble if the foundation is not made firm. 


Neep To Curs INFLATION 


In the interest of business as much as any other group, 
we must win the fight against inflation to avoid disaster. In 
the interest of business, as much as any other group, we 
must make the next ten years a period of extraordinary 
achievement. 

The timid people say that this can’t be done. 

I say that it can be done, and we of the forward-looking 
faith must dedicate ourselves to the proposition that it will 
be done. 

Under our American system the political party is the 
device around which men and women rally to a cause in 
which they believe. Progressive liberals will rally to the 
Democratic party even though they do not happen to be 
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members of the party, because they know that the Demo- 
cratic party is their best fighting force for the triumphant 
achievement of worthy goals. 

‘The Democratic party throughout its history has served 
as that rallying point because it has remained true to its 
faith and because its programs run true to the aspirations 
of the American people. 


The ten-year program that I have outlined for American 
prosperity is founded on our faith in the ability of the Amer- 
ican people to plan their future boldly and to move forward 
steadfastly toward their goals. 

If any one chooses to call this politics then it is the politics 
of Jefferson and Jackson, Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 


Roosevelt—and it is good enough for me. 


Foreign Policy 


STEPS TO PERMANENT PEACE 
By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York 
Delivered at the Lincoln Day Dinner of the Middlesex Club of Boston, Mass. 


AM very happy to join you tonight in tribute to 

Abraham Lincoln, our first Republican President. No 

figure in the political history of nations has had such 
power to inspire our better natures. Weighed down with 
intolerable burdens, yet infinitely patient, he kept a clear 
vision of a great purpose, the achievement of unity in a 
divided America. In the struggle to preserve and rebuild 
that unity he never wavered. His steadfastness, his sim- 
plicity and courage in rallying our people to that high pur- 
pose should provide us with the inspiration we need today. 

Once again our country is beset with deep anxiety. As in 
Lincoln’s day we are confronted with historic decisions. 
Yet today we have no clear vision of a great purpose. At 
this moment we are richer in living standards and resources 
than any nation in history. Yet our people are uneasy. They 
are confused. They are afraid that our present apparent 
prosperity may turn out to be a mirage; afraid that the 
peace we have so dearly won may again turn into the catas- 
trophe of war. 

Why are we anxious and afraid? Is it not because the 
great overshadowing opportunity of our time—the building 
of peace—has been confused and frittered away for lack of 
a great plan and a great purpose? For the sake of the 
American people and the peace of the world it is time we 
find out where we want to go and start going. 


Steps Towarp PEAcE 

I propose to state to you tonight some of the steps I 
believe necessary if we are to achieve permanent peace. 

For the third time in thirty years, the American people 
are called upon to make a mighty effort to save western 
Europe from totalitarian despotism. We have waged two 
wars and now, two and a half years after the second, we 
are preparing to pour out our resources to wage the peace. 
When the first world war was over the victors failed to 
make lasting peace. 

Again, after the second world war, we failed to use our 
victory to rebuild and buttress the free nations we had saved. 
This time our national administration not only had no policy 
for peace but actually helped to build up the strength of 
another expanding despotism, 

The facts are plain. Marshal Stalin had repeatedly pro- 
claimed the Soviet ambition to rule the world. In the face 
of that fact our own government blundered and compro- 
mised from conference to conference, each time aiding and 
abetting that very scheme of Soviet world conquest. Most 
of the story has now come to light—at least I hope there’s 
no more to come out. In the Far East our government 
made a secret agreement with Marshal Stalin at the ex- 


pense of China, enabling Russia to dominate Manchuria 
and all of North China. In Europe our government sacri- 
ficed the heroic people of Poland; it yieled weakly to the 
enslavement of the Balkan states and actually pulled back 
triumphant American troops west of Berlin so the Soviet 
armies could advance into the middle of Europe. That, in 
short, is the way we got into our present fix in world affairs. 
In such ways have the fruits of our victory been almost 
wholly tossed away. 

Of one thing we can be sure: The policies of the present 
national administration which have brought us to this pass 
should be thrown overboard lock, stock and barrel. Those 
are the policies which resulted in surrendering 200,000,000 
people in middle Europe into the clutches of Soviet Russia 
and are rapidly delivering the 400,000,000 people of China 


into the same hands. 
Hore Betrayep 


Every one of those policies was formulated wholly out- 
side the area of bi-partisan co-operation. Those policies are 
a betrayal of The American ideal. Moreover, if continued, 
they will allow the iron curtain to move across Europe to 
Boston Harbor on one side of us and across Asia to Pearl 
Harbor on the other. 

Where do we go from here? Should we withdraw from 
the world and bury our heads in the sand, hoping history 
will not repeat itself? We have followed that course be- 
fore and it led to war. It always will. To follow that 
course again would be the only perfectly sure way to send 
your boys and mine into another war. 

No, we must follow a new road. There is hope for peace; 
there is a great abiding hope burning in the breasts of our 
people and of good people the world over. There is reason 
for that hope. If we set about building for peace now, even 
at this tragically late date, I am confident we can achieve it. 

In the two and one-half years since the war, we have 
spent over $20,000,000,000 in foreign aid, indiscriminately 
scattered among free peoples and those behind the iron 
curtain. That is more money than is now proposed for a 
four-year European program. In the military occupation 
of Germany, we Americans—we who have the know-how 
which has made us the greatest industrial nation in the 
world—have done one of the worst possible industrial jobs 
in the world. Let’s look at it for just a minute. 

The Ruhr is to Europe as the Coal mines of West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Illinois, the steel mills of Pittsburgh, 
Gary and Youngstown are to America. The Ruhr in Ger- 
many is the industrial mainspring and the heart of Europe’s 
production of coal, steel and many other essential products. 

Knowing this, the present national administration never- 
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theless launched at Postdam the policies which have paralyzed 
the Ruhr and crippled all western Europe. Today, two 
years and nine months after V-E Day, the average daily 
production of coal in the Ruhr is only 254,000 tons com- 
pared with 440,000 before the war. That is 57 per cent 
of pre-war production. 


British Output Up 


Compare this with the British, who are now producing 
over 90 per cent of their pre-war output. 

Compare it with the French, who are now actually pro- 
ducing more coal than they did in 1937. But it is the Ruhr 
which has always been the principal source of coal, and the 
Ruhr is not producing. 

It is no wonder that the people of Europe are freezing 
this winter. It is no wonder that American ships have been 
busy carrying American coal and oil to help prevent a 
collapse. 

The situation in the Ruhr is even worse in other respects. 
Production of iron and steel, of non-ferrous metals and of 
foundry products is running about one-quarter of pre-war 
or less and no amount of war damage can alibi that failure. 

It is no wonder that Europe needs tractors for the pro- 
duction of food, needs rails for the shipment of goods and 
needs steel to rebuild and expand its factories. It is no 
wonder our government has been compelled to ship coal 
and fuel oil and steel we so desperately need at home, to 
ship food and tractors and clothing to Europe. 

Every informed American knew this problem would arise 
at the end of the war. It was almost four years ago that 
I proposed that the Ruhr be internationalized to prevent a 
revival of German militarism and that it then be started 
full blast as a servant of the people of Europe. Yet the 
Potsdam policies did the exact opposite and Europe and 
America are suffering as a result. 

The policies which created the paralysis can and must 
be reversed. Our government can still do a job, unless the 
national Administration actually wants, for political pur- 
poses, to keep this country in a continuing state of crisis and 
of high prices caused by shortages of goods. We have a 
wealth of engineers, coal-mining experts and industrial man- 
agers who could do the job if only the government called 
on them. If our Administration honestly wants to save 
Europe from ruin and America from hardship and shortages 
we now have, it had better get busy. It had better get a 
new set of policies, call on the industrial genius of America 
and get going. 

PropLe ANXIOUS 


Then we face the next and larger problem. Partly by 
reason of the unhappy failures of the last two and a half 
years we are now asked to finance a plan at a cost of $17,- 
000,000,000 more for the rehabilitation of western Europe. 
The long delay in conceiving a plan and the frightful waste 
which has preceded it have caused serious anxiety among 
our people. They are asking: Is it “just another handout?” 
Is it only a “futile effort to bolster up these nations?” 

I hope it will be neither of these. I know it does not 
have to be. 

The peace of the world can and will be restored when 
the free nations become strong enough and united enough 
to preserve themselves. In 1917 and 1940 our economic aid 
to western Europe was a prelude to our going to war. We 
must make certain that this time our economic aid is a pre- 
lude to peace. 

There is a difference—a vast difference—between this pro- 
gram of aid and the ordinary run-of-the-mill New Deal 
venture. This time we can’t stand a 10 per cent success, 


The stakes are too great. The difference between success 
and failure this time may well mean the difference between 
survival and total destruction. 

Last November I urged that a plan be formulated in 
straightforward fashion to be run by a government authority 
under bi-partisan directors and with the ablest businessmen 
in the country in charge. I know of only one way to do a 
job well, either public or private, and that is to get the 
ablest people we have to run it, give them full authority 
and hold them strictly accountable for results. I also urged 
that we agree among ourselves that we would carry this 
program through to its conclusion whether it took three or 
four years to do it. All the debate and confusion have con- 
firmed my belief that this is the sound approach and I urge 
it again. 

European UNIty 


Then we need something very much more. If Europe is 
going to get back on its feet, if we are actually to build 
a permanent peace, we need a bolder and better plan than 
any one in our government has yet proposed. What is needed 
for Europe is unity. Let us squarely face one simple fact. 
So long as Europe is divided into more than a score of weak 
nations it will be a continuing invitation for any aggressor. 
Modern wars have all been waged by dictatorships against 
nations they thought were weak or divided. Aggressors do 
not attack nations they know are strong and united. Joined 
in a great federation, a free Europe can become a great bul- 
wark for peace. 

The sixteen nations involved in the European Recovery 
Plan plus western Germany have a population nearly twice 
that of the United States. Their peoples are highly de- 
veloped. They are the very source of our Western civilza- 
tion. They also have great material resources. The great 
lack is unity. The road to unity is long and difficult, but 
by co-operation and co-ordinated effort Europe can start on 
that road now. Practically no European nation now dares 
accept the money of another for fear of instability or infla- 
tion. Stable currencies must be developed or there can be 
no exchange of goods and services. Just suppose we in Amer- 
ica were forty-eight separate states with different languages, 
differing currencies and high tariff barriers between them. 
We would be very little better off than Europe is today. 
But in our magnificent Union we have achieved both spiritual 
and material blessings such as the world has never seen. 
We hold in our hands today the chance to spread those 
blessings to much of the world and to achieve world peace. 

Moving toward unity the peoples of Europe can in the 
same way become spiritually and materially strong enough 
to assure their own freedom and prosperity. They can pro- 
vide a new force in the world great enough to assure its 
peace for generations to come. I propose to you that, if the 
European Recovery Program is not to be another disastrous 
adventure, it must be used creatively for this great, per- 
manent good. 

The goals are clear. The means are at hand. I am pro- 
foundly convinced that we can build peace and bring to 
an end the exhausting drain on our American resources. 

How shall we go about it? The great purpose of European 
unity should be set forth specifically in the legislation now 
before the Congress. The amount of aid we give should 
then be specifically related to the progress made toward the 
goal of unity for free Europe, for only a Europe moving 
toward unity can achieve peace. 


Fut Arp 


No one can say with accuracy how much money will be 
needed in the first fifteen months, because no one can tell 
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how rapidly production can be increased and no one can 
foretell the weather and its effect on crops. No one can 
foretell the intensity of the Soviet economic offensive to 
sabotage recovery. Many estimates have been made. We 
must create a sound organization with a genuinely great 
purpose. I would rather provide to such an organization 
the full sum which has been requested than limit it with an 
amount which might fail to do the job. Our aid should 
be given in proportion to European effort to achieve unity. 
The faster it progresses the sooner we will come to the end 
of our task. A real administrator will spend the money 
just as rapidly as he can see concrete results in getting 
Europe united and back on its feet at the lowest possible 
cost. 

Meanwhile, careful estimates show that our prospective 
national income, carefully managed, will permit both the 
full European aid program and substantial reduction of our 
national debt as well as a warranted reduction of our own 
tax burden. 

The essential of this great plan is creation, not conflict. 
It is good will toward all men, including the people of 
Russia. 

Can it be said that Europe does not want unity? Mr. 
Churchill has spoken most eloquently for it on repeated 
occasions. Mr. Attlee has said “Europe must federate or 
perish.” President Auriol of France has said “Europe must 
unite herself if she wishes to recover and live, and if she 
does not want American assistance to be a gesture without 
future or a humiliating charity.” Foreign Minister Bevin 
has said ‘“The time has come for a consolidation of western 
Europe.” Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg, the 
three nations which have made the greatest post-war recovery, 
have already created a new unity among themselves known 
as Benelux. Italy and France are working out a customs 
union. The movement is starting. Clearly now is the mo- 
ment. Unless selfish nationalism is to be allowed to rise 
again the time for unity is now. 

Can it be argued that we would be trying to force the 
nations of Europe to an unwelcome union? Clearly not. 

The first object is to create enough co-operation so that 
goods will be produced where they can be produced to great- 
est advantage and go freely to where they are most needed. 
National boundaries should no longer be economic barriers. 
Europe has great and varied products. Coal can come from 
the Ruhr and Great Britain; steel can come from these 
countries and from France and Belgium. There is lumber 
in Sweden. There are dairy products in Denmark and the 
Netherlands. Italy and France have great industrial and 
agricultural production. All of these products should move 
through a united European economy. A great area of con- 
sumers could exchange their skills and their products freely 
for the first time in modern history. 


In this way the markets would so multiply that great 
new capital expenditures would be warranted to develop 
mass production and mass consumption, accompanied by a 
rising standard of living and personal security. 

Mass production would serve the people of Europe just as 
it has served us so well—and their mass production is just 
as necessary to our well-being as to theirs. To you and every 
American, that is as important as it is to the people of 
Europe. It is necessary in the long run to our standard of 
living, just as it is necessary to avoid the catastrophe of 
another war. 

There is one more requirement. There must also be a 
growth of political unity. This would not require the sur- 
render of languages or traditions or control of internal 
affairs. The understanding might start from the model of 
our own Pan American defense agreement which is specific- 
ally permitted by the United Nations charter. Then it should 
move from an inclusive defense agreement to something 
progressively more binding. Western Europe so united for 
its own military defense and its own economic well-being 
means real peace. American foreign policy can and it must 
be directed to that goal. 


Waste AvoIpeD 


I deeply believe that we can still repair the bungling of 
this administration which has brought us to a condition where 
all people fear war. We can avoid the waste and incom- 
petence which has accompanied the spending of more than 
$20,000,000,000 in foreign aid since the end of the war. 
We can, and I believe we must, launch a program for Eu- 
ropean unity which will bring about the greatest force for 
permanent peace in the world since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

As a nation we can surely unite to meet a challenge of 
this size. We shall have to put behind us the niggling argu- 
ments, the petty vindictiveness and the blunders of the past. 
We must put aside our fears, cherishing the highest faith 
in our own capacity, in our own ideals, We must reject 
the false counsels of those who would have us withdraw from 
the world and invite future catastrophe. We can move into 
an era where the spirit of freedom, of love of God and 
respect for the dignity of our fellow men will animate 
mankind. 

This was Lincoln’s hope. He put it this way: 

“Our great principle is that sentiment in the Declaration 
of Independence which gave liberty not alone to the people 
of this country but hope to the world for all future time.” 

Let us rededicate ourselves to that great American ideal 
as we use our strength for the steady improvement of the 
well-being of the American people and for the building of a 
just and lasting peace in the world. 


Will There Be War? 


BRING MATTERS TO A HEAD WITH SOVIET GOVERNMENT NOW 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Leader of the Opposition, British House of Commons 
Delivered in the House of Commons, London, England, January 23, 1948 


THINK I may say that this is the first time in my 
experience I have ever been called upon to follow the 
hon. Lady the Member for Epping (Mrs. Manning). 


I 


I hope she will forgive me if I do not attempt to reproduce 
from memory the intricate discussions which took place at 


Yalta and afterwards at Potsdam. Broadly speaking, at 
Yalta we reached an agreement about the Eastern Frontiers 
of Poland on the basis of full Polish independence. We did 
not reach the point of deciding what compensation should 
be given to Poland for the changes on her Eastern Frontiers 
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in favor of Russia—what compensation should be given her 
at the expense of Germany—but there had been some talk, 
even during the days of Teheran, about the line of the Oder. 

As the hon. Lady knows, the Oder forks into the Eastern 
~ Neisse and the Western Neisse and we had always thought 
that up to the Eastern Neisse was fair compensation for 
Poland at the expense of Germany, having regard to her 
gains on the Baltic shore, and of fair compensation for the 
concessions she had made of districts which, though large in 
territory, consisted mainly of the Pripet Marshes, to Russia 
in the East, and which was an essential part of the strategic 
defense of the Soviet Union. When we got to Poland every- 
thing was in flux. Great masses of people were being driven 
about by the advancing Soviet Armies. The Poles pressed 
on accordingly and not only the Eastern Neisse was occupied, 
driving millions of refugees before them, but the other tracts 
between the Eastern and Western were occupied. These 
two added together comprise a very large part of the arable 
land of Germany. The feeding grounds of Germany were 
thus, in a marked manner, separated from the mouths of 
Germany, and millions of people were driven from the fron- 
tiers into the British zone, in the main, where they now are 
under conditions which no one can contemplate without 
growing anxiety. The hon. Lady says that we must recog- 
nize the fait accompli; that they have been driven out and the 
newcomers have settled themselves down there. All I can 
say is, we have not agreed to that; and it was only agreed 
to by the United States on the basis that it would be pro- 
visional until a peace treaty was made. Well, that is how 
the matter stands, and no one can possibly doubt that it 
remains a complication and a dark cloud over the map of 
Europe. 


I am sorry, and a little surprised, that the depressing 
declaration about the destruction of so large a part of our 
material reserve of battleships should have been announced 
at the very time that the Foreign Secretary was about to 
make so serious and important a pronouncement, because | 
have no doubt this unwise and improvident step will have its 
effect upon our influence and authority in international dis- 
cussions. I do not, of course, intend to discuss the merits 
here. We shall ask for formal debate in due course, upon 
this and other aspects of our naval administration at the 
present time, particularly directed to the point of what 
value we are getting for the unprecedented peacetime sums 
of money which are being voted, and for the very large 
assignments under Vote A. 

There is, however, another question of a Foreign Office 
character, connected with old battleships and warships, on 
which I must say a word. At the time the Italian Fleet 
surrendered I had a great desire personally to give Italy the 
feeling that they would be welcomed into the Allied ranks, 
and to show respect, as far as possible, for their national 
sentiment and pride. My colleagues in the National Coali- 
tion agreed to try to avert the proposed division of the Italian 
Fleet between Russia, Britain and America, and we were 
successful in this so far as the United States was concerned. 
We also persuaded Russia—by a very considerable sacrifice 
on our part, namely, the loan of a battleship and 14 other 
vessels—to forego any claim she might have on the Italian 
Navy. The Americans gave one ship, and we gave 14 out 
of the 15 that were used. They were a timely reinforcement 
to our Soviet Ally. I hope this arrangement will stand, and 
that the Soviets will keep our British ships, which they have 
adapted to their own uses, rather than insist upon having a 
proportion of the reduced Italian Navy handed over to them. 
It is very important that Italy should feel we have a regard 
for her feelings and sentiments in a matter like this, in which 








they can be so much more easily satisfied than, for instance, 
on the question of Colonial possessions. We should do our 
best in that direction, and if we fail we shall not have lost 
any good will in that part of the world. 

There is another point I should like the Prime Minister 
to mention, if he will, when he replies. It is only a very 
small point. I beg your pardon; it is only a very precise 
point, and not a small point at all. It is: What has happened 
to the negotiations with Albania by which we were to have 
some satisfaction given to us for the murder of 40 British 
naval men and the grievous injury to many more by a State 
we had helped and nourished to the best of our ability? That 
is not a matter which can be ignored or forgotten, because it 
occurred in time of peace, and cannot be, as it were, swept 
into the vast, confused catalogue of human injuries and 
wrong deeds which were done in the course of the great war 
on both sides. This was a very special matter. I think the 
representative of the Admiralty, the Parliamentary and 
Financial Secretary, used very direct language upon the sub- 
ject, which I believe was supported by the Foreign Office in 
their diplomatic negotiations. We trust that some statement 
may be made upon this, and that we shall certainly not allow 
the matter to rest in its present state of deadlock and 
stalemate. 

On the whole, the Government have maintained a con- 
tinuity in foreign policy with that pursued under the Na- 
tional Coalition Government of which I was the head, and 
of which my right hon. Friend the Member for Warwick 
and Leamington (Mr. Eden) was Foreign Secretary. We 
have, therefore tried to give them all possible help, and thus 
keep the foreign policy of Britain outside the area of party 
controversy. In Greece, the Government have pursued ex- 
actly the same policy as my right hon. Friend and I went to 
Athens that Christmas—— 

We tried to give all possible help. In Greece, the Gov- 
ernment have pursued exactly the same policy which my right 
hon Friend and I flew to Athens that stormy Christmas 
time in order to assert; and which at the time the present 
Foreign Secretary so loyally and courageously defended at 
the Trade Union Congress with great success, and for which 
he achieved acceptance by that body at that time.—[ Hon. 
Memsers: “The Labour Party.” ]—Well, it was formally 
accepted. Let there be no doubt about that. Not only has 
this policy been carried through with persistence and perse- 
verance by this country, but it has now also received the 
active and growing support of the United States, who have 
relieved us of a large part of the burden and responsibility 
which we were finding it hard to bear. 

When I look back at the attacks made upon our Greek 
policy three years ago by “The Times” and “Manchester 
Guardian,” and by hon. Members, some of whom are impor- 
tant Ministers today, at the bitter prejudice that existed, and 
still exists in some quarters of the House, and at the violent 
attacks which were made upon it by men who now fill the 
important offices of Minister of Health and Secretary of 
State for War, who are now leading Ministers of the Crown, 
I must congratulate the Foreign Secretary on having been 
able to make his will effective and to procure the support 
and acquiescence of the Socialist Government and Party, 
including these Ministers, for a clear, steady policy—for 
what? For preventing the vast majority of the Greek people 
from being conquered and enslaved by a Communist minor- 
ity, steeped in bloodshed and crime, and aided and tormented 
by Communist intrigues and incursions from Albania and 
Bulgaria, inspired and directed by Soviet Russia. 


Mr. Cocks (Broxtowe) : The right hon. Member did not 
say that in 1944. It was not the position then. 
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Mr. CHURCHILL: It is quite true that in 1944 Mr. Stalin 
did not oppose the action which we took. “Izvestia” and 
“Pravda” were silent, while ““The Times” and “‘Manchester 
Guardian” were vocal in their attacks. But then, it must 
be remembered that we had with the leaders of the Russian 
State very intimate relations, which had grown up in the 
comradeship of the long, bloody and terrible war which we 
thought was reaching a happy and final conclusion. Those 
agreements were kept when they were made, even though 
they were hard sometimes. 


I am also very glad to see the great change that has taken 
place in American opinion on this subject. Four years ago, 
the views we held so strongly about Greece, and the action 
we took in consequence, were the subject of widespread dis- 
approval throughout the United States. Not only the large 
majority of the Press, but the State Department also, were 
highly critical of what was then held to be an Imperialist 
and reactionary policy on the part of Great Britain. How- 
ever, in the interval, the United States Government have 
entirely come round to our view, and are acting in exactly 
the same upright and disinterested spirit and intention as 
that which animated the National Coalition Government, 
in which I was associated so cordially with both the present 
and former Foreign Secretaries. My hope is that having put 
their hand to the plough, the United States will not look 
back, and Greece will be allowed and enabled to settle its 
affairs in accordance with the freely-expressed wishes of the 
majority of the people, and that it will not be reduced to 
another Communist-ridden Police State, such as have been 
set up against the will of their peoples behind what has 
come to be called “The Iron Curtain.” I cannot help also 
feeling content to see that not only the British, but the Amer- 
ican Government, have adopted to a very large extent the 
views which I expressed at Fulton* nearly two years ago, 
and have, indeed, gone in many ways far beyond them. 

1 am only reporting facts, which are naturally a source 
of satisfaction to me. I was much criticized on both sides of 
the Atlantic for the Fulton speech, but in almost every detail, 
and certainly in the spirit and in its moderation, what I 
there urged has now become the accepted policy of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. The language used by the Prime 
Minister and the Lord President of the Council about 
Soviet Russia, and about the dangers of a new war, far ex- 
ceed in gravity and menace anything which I said at that 
time, or, indeed, have ever said on this subject since the war. 
The joint use of bases, the maintenance of the common staff 
arrangements between Great Britain and the United States, 
and the close integration of our foreign policies, are being 
pursued throughout the English-speaking world without any 
prejudice to the over-riding and supreme status of the world 
instrument of the United Nations, which it is our solemn 
duty to sustain to the best of our ability, and ultimately, to 
bring into effective reality as the sovereign instrument of 
world government. 

In another sphere, events are also moving along the lines 
which I have earnestly desired. It is a year ago since I 
spoke at Zurich.t There I pleaded for the ideal and objec- 
tive of a United Europe, and later we formed a Committee 
of all parties in this country to promote that cause. 


On work of gathering together the strength and friend- 
ship of Europe, trying to weave it into one body, and forget- 
ting some of the feuds and quarrels of the past, we should 
certainly not have asked for the assistance of those whose 
declared purpose it is to rupture all that happy program. 


* Vital Speeches, Vol. 12, No. 11, March 15, 1946. 
+ Vital Speeches, Vol. 12, No. 24, October 1, 1946. 


As I say, we formed this all-party Committee, with the 
exception of the Communists, whom we did not invite, and 
whom we do not now invite to join us in that or in any other 
form of social and political activity. The essence of my 
conception at that time, which was certainly not a new one— 
and the right hon. Gentleman said that it was 12 years ago 
since he had this idea— 

Tue Secretary oF STATE FoR Foreicn Arrairs (Mr. 
Ernest Bevin) : Twenty years ago. 

Mr. CHuRCHILL: It shows how durable is truth. The 
essence of my conception was that France should forego her 
thousand-year quarrel with Germany, and rise again to a 
leading position in Europe by bringing the German people 
back, with all our aid and goodwill, into the comity of 
nations. ‘That implied a sublime act of faith on the part 
of France, but we are now in a region where such acts are 
perhaps the only ones which will be decisive. 

I must say a word about our unofficial Committee for a 
United Europe, and also about its limitations. I am most 
anxious to re-assure the Government and the Foreign Sec- 
retary on this subject. We do not aspire to compete with 
Governments in the executive sphere. What we seek 
to do is to build up moral, cultural, sentimental and social 
unities and affinities throughout all Europe, or all those parts 
of Europe where freedom still reigns. We are anxious to 
spread the idea of the men and women of many countries 
being good Europeans, as well as patriotic citizens of their 
native lands, ready and eager to meet and work with one 
another on terms of honor and amity, to forget past trage- 
dies as far as possible, to recognize that what has happened 
in the past is unpayable by mortal man and that to exact its 
payment will wreck the world, and to build for a future 
which may one day make amends for all. 

I was very glad to observe that six months ago Mr. 
Marshall spoke of our movement as a link in the chain of 
thought which had led him to his memorable decision. Of 
course, we are watching with the greatest sympathy all the 
steps which are being taken under the Marshall Plan by the 
Governments of 16 countries to bring about economic unity 
and well being over these wide areas, in which I have heard 
it said 270 million people dwell. But that is primarily the 
business of the responsible executive Governments in every 
country. There is also the question of measures of common 
defense which is now coming into the fore. That again is a 
matter for the executive Governments. The relationship 
of this committee to the executive responsible Governments 
is very similar to that of U.N.A. to the United Nations, or 
the old League of Nations Union to the League of Nations. 
It is an unofficial body of private persons engaged in carry- 
ing forward the ideas on which these institutions are founded. 

We welcome everything that was said by the Foreign Sec- 
retary about the more intimate relations we are to seek with 
France and with what are called the Benelux countries, and 
I presume with Switzerland, if she would wish it, and also, 
1 am glad to hear, with Italy. On this side of the House, 
we give our full support to this policy. We are sure that, 
as my right hon. Friend said last night and as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Epping said just now, this European policy of unity 
can perfectly well be reconciled with and adjusted to our 
obligations to the Commonwealth and Empire of which we 
are the heart and center. I cannot believe that those diffi- 
culties will not be settled by patience and care. It is no help 
to draw sharp lines of contradiction between them. We 
need both as pillars in a world of reviving prosperity. 

Nothing in the activities of our unofficial movement and 
committee can hamper the progress of the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government. On the contrary, we hope to pro- 
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vide at least the atmosphere and even contribute to the foun- 
dation of that scheme for a united Europe of all free countries 
who, without giving up their customs and traditions, will 
come to regard themselves as parts of that great entity of 
Europe from which the civilization of the modern world has 
sprung and without whose coherent existence it cannot be 


preserved. I hope that the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary will not commit the great mistake and failure of 
duty of trying to divert this movement of European unity 
into Party channels. For instance, we are told that there 
should be a European association of Socialists or Socialist 
Parties. This has been brought forward as a reason for 
opposing the all-Party movement which some of us have 
tried to set on foot and which has many connections in Eu- 
rope, but surely nothing could be more unwise and more 
reactionary than that. Once we try to make a united 
Socialist Europe we put ourselves on the same level as those 
who are trying to make a united Communist Europe. It is 
simply the ideas of the Cominform with another label, and 
there would no doubt come into being on this strange theory 
a united Liberal Europe, a united Roman Catholic Europe 
and a united Right Wing Europe and so on, all quarreling 
with each other. 


That is not the way to recreate the new historical conti- 
nental entity, the structure of which is now recognized as 
vital to the modern world. On the contrary, it would only 
be a means of introducing strife and disorder in a scene 
already wracked by hideous stresses. Let us try to keep the 
idea of a united Europe above the Party divisions which are 
inevitable, permissible and even tolerable in all free coun- 
tries. Let us try on a basis above Party to bring the collec- 
tive personalities of the anxious States and nations as a whole 
into the larger harmony on which their future prosperity— 
aye, and indeed their life—may well depend. 


Mr. Scotian (Renfrew, Western): We cannot do that 
in this country, never mind Europe. 


Mr. CHuRCHILL: We have very great unities in this 
country. The vast majority of the people of this country 
are united on fundamentals both in regard to constitution 
and freedom. They are also united in resistance to continen- 
tal forms of totalitarianism and also united in their pride of 
their past and will I trust become united in their hopes for 
their future. 


It is evident to anyone who listened to the Debate—I am 
afraid I was not in my place last night, though I gather that 
there were some very interesting speeches and some very in- 
teresting reactions to those speeches—that there are differ- 
ences in foreign policy in the party opposite and that not all 
are agreed with the line which has been definitely adopted 
by the leading Ministers in His Majesty’s Government. At 
the same time I had the feeling yesterday while the Foreign 
Secretary was speaking that he was the toiler, the man on 
the laboring oar, and deserved the effective support of the 
House of Commons without consideration of party. More- 
over, I am quite sure that at least 75 per cent. of the people 
of this country and an equal majority of this House will 
support him and sustain him in the painful, wearisome and 
anxious task to which he has been called owing to the free 
and accepted workings of our Constitution. I have the feel- 
ing that the British people as a whole will recognize him 
as representing important elements in their decent way of 
life and also as one who possesses strong and brave qualities 
above personal interest and fractional clatter. Therefore, I 
do not intend in anything I say willingly to add to the bur- 
den that he bears. When we on this side of the House give 
our support to a Ministcr and to the general trend of his 








policy, we shall take care that it is not only a fair weather 
gift. F 

I read while I was abroad the speech which was delivered 
by the Lord President of the Council on foreign affairs on 
12th January. I am sorry that he is not in his place. I 
must say that it was a very serious speech, especially coming 
ftom him. I was sorry that he should have tried to inject 
into this pronouncement on foreign affairs ordinary party 
jibes and controversy. He was reported in “The Daily 
Telegraph” as saying: 


“We must avoid the Tory drift and class prejudice in 
the conduct of foreign policy between the wars.” 
The greatest fault the Conservative Party committed be- 
tween the wars was in being too much influenced by the 
pacifist views which prevailed on that side of the House. 
He went on to say: 


“The Conservative Party carries a terrible load of re- 
sponsibility for the muddle which led to the war.” 


That speech was referred to last night by the Minister of 
State, who I am glad to see back in his place after having 
acquitted himself in a buoyant and distinguished manner on 
the other side of the Atlantic. When I read this speech of 
the Lord President of the Council I thought it necessary to 
ask the Conservative Central Office to produce for me a list 
of his previous convictions. Let me reassure the House that 
I will not burden it by reciting all of them—[An Hon. 
Memser: “Why not?” |—because after a bit one might even 
have too much of a good thing with such an ample list. This 
however I will say, that if we are to go into the conduct and 
opinions of individuals between the two wars, as we are quite 
prepared to do—I am very ready to do so—it would be quite 
possible to distribute the blame for the many mistakes made 
in such a way as to give the Lord President of the Council 
no particular cause for personal self-satisfaction, 

In case at any forthcoming General Election there may be 
an attempt to revive these former controversies we are taking 
steps to have little booklets prepared recording the utterances 
at different moments, of all the principal figures involved in 
those baffling times. For my part, I consider that it will be 
found much better by all Parties to leave the past to history, 
especially as I propose to write that history myself. 

After the various grave things that have been said by the 
Foreign Secretary, and, out of doors, by other Ministers, it 
would be wrong to let this Debate evaporate in benevolent 
and optimistic platitudes. We are, after all, the guardians 
of the ordinary, humble, hard-working people, not only here 
at home, but in many lands. It is so little that they ask— 
only to get their daily bread by the sweat of their brow and 
enjoy the simple pleasures of life which were meant for all 
and should be denied to none. 

“To make a happy fire-side clime 
For weans and wife 


There’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life.” 


But now all these millions of humble humans are hustled 
and harried this way and that, first by nationalistic or im- 
perialistic ambitions or appetites, now by ideological doctrines 
and hatreds, and all their small lives may be shattered and 
convulsed, millions at a time, and they may be only regi- 
mented up to suffering wounds and unrewarded toil. We, 
their representatives in this world-famous assembly, have a 
great responsibility, and we cannot always discharge it by 
treading easy paths and saying smooth things. 

I am often asked, “Will there be war?”, and this is a 
question I have often asked myself. Can you wonder, Sir, 
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that this question obtrudes itself upon us when the Lord 
President of the Council speaks, as he did 10 days ago, of 
the “risk of war” with Russia—twice, I think, he used that 
phrase—and speaks of: 


“The availability and, if necessary, the readiness of 
armed force to prevent the outbreak of violence” — 
and when the Prime Minister says—and I agree with him 
when he says: 


“Soviet Communism pursues a policy of Imperialism in 
a new form—ideological, economic, and strategic—which 
threatens the welfare and way of life of the other nations 
of Europe.” 


These are statements from men whose lives have been spent 
in denouncing the dangers of militarism, when they have 
not been actively engaged in fighting for their lives against 
tyranny. ‘These are the speeches of Socialists. It is not a 
question of Jingoism. These are the speeches of Socialists 
and the Ministers responsible. 

Can you doubt that times are grave when the word “sabo- 
tage” is used in accusation of one of the greatest Powers 
of the world, both by Mr. Marshall in the United States 
and by the Foreign Secretary in this House? Such language 
in any previous period would have been incompatible with 
the maintenance of any form of diplomatic relations between 
the countries affected. 1 think it quite right to say the things 
said, but when they are said it is certainly not odd that we 
should have to ask ourselves this grim and hateful question, 
“Will there be war?” When I last spoke on these questions in 
the House in October, 1946, 15 months ago—I venture, by 
the way, to refer to what I have said in the past, because | 
do not speak on these matters on the spur of the moment, 
but from a steady stream of thought which I have followed 
and pursued with a study and experience of these matters 
over many years—I said: 


“I am not going to attempt to examine this afternnon 
whether war, which would, of course, be total war, is im- 
minent or not. I cannot tell at all what the men at the 
head of the different Governments will do. There are too 
many of what Bismarck called ‘Imponderabilia’. It was 
easier in Hitler’s day to feel and forecast the general 
movement of events. But now we have not to deal with 
Hitler and his crude Nazi-gang. We are in the presence 
of something very much more difficult to measure. We 
are in the presence of a collective mind whose springs of 
action we cannot judge. Thirteen men in the Kremlin 
hold all Russia and more than a third of Europe in their 
grip. Many stresses and pressures are working on them. 
These stresses and pressures are internal as well as ex- 
ternal. I cannot presume to forecast what decisions they 
will take. Even less can I attempt to foresee the time- 
factor in their affairs. Still, it is certain, that these 13, 
or it may be 14, men have it in their power to loose on the 
world horrors and devastations, compared with which all 
we have gone through would be but a prelude. We are 
told that they would never do such a thing, and I earnestly 
hope this may be true. They are certainly calculating, 
ruthless men, officially divorced from Christian ethics in 
any form, and with Asiatic views of the value of human 
life and liberty. On the other hand, they have a vast 
expanse of the land surface of the globe and all its popula- 
tions to guide and develop as they choose, with arbitrary 
power and with all that science—if not perverted—can 
bestow upon future generations of mankind.” 


1 beg the House to permit me to remind them of this, be- 


cause I do not wish to say the same thing again, but I would 
use very much the same language now. 


“Eight months ago” — 
speaking on this subject 15 months ago 


—“I made a speech at Fulton in the United States. It 
had a mixed reception and quite a number of Members of 
this House put their names to a Motion condemning me 
for having made it; but as events have moved what I said 
at Fulton in the presence of the President of the United 
States has been outpaced and overpassed by the movements 
of events and of American opinion. At that time, I said 
that I did not believe that the Soviet Government wanted 
war. I said that what they wanted were the fruits of war, 
and I pointed to the heavy impact of Soviet Russia upon 
Eastern and Central Europe—the Iron Curtain and so 
forth—their demands in the Dardanelles and Persia, and 
their aspirations in the Far East. I fervently hope and 
pray that this view, which I then expressed, is still cor- 
rect. But now I cannot tell. I should not blame His 
Majesty’s Government if, even with all the information at 
their disposal, they also were not able to come to a definite 
conclusion. For all these reasons there, I expressed no 
opinion tonight upon the future, upon what the Soviet 
Government intend, or upon whether war is imminent or 


” 


not. 


Certainly, in the interval that has passed, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment have not used their overwhelming military power 
in Europe to march westward to the North Sea, the Channel 
and the Atlantic Ocean. Nevertheless, it is common ground 
between all parties that the situation has deteriorated, espe- 
cially in the last six months. No, indeed, it is not odd that 
this ugly question should still be put, and force itself upon 
us: “Will there be war?” I will only venture now to say 
that there seems to me to be very real danger in going on 
drifting too long. I believe that the best chance of prevent- 
ing a war is to bring matters to a head and come to a settle- 
ment with the Soviet Government before it is too late. This 
would imply that the Western democracies, who should, of 
course, seek unity among themselves at the earliest moment, 
would take the initiative in asking the Soviet for a settlement. 

It is idle to reason or argue with the Communists. It is, 
however, possible to deal with them on a fair, realistic basis, 
and, in my experience, they will keep their bargains as long 
as it is in their interest to do so, which might, in this grave 
matter, be a long time, once things were settled. When this 
Parliament first assembled, I said that the possession of the 
atomic bomb would give three or four years’ breathing space. 
Perhaps it may be more than that. But more than two of 
those years have already gone. I cannot think that any 
serious discussion which it may be necessary to have with 
the Soviet Government would be more likely to reach a 
favorable conclusion if we wait till they have got it too. 

We may be absolutely sure that the present situation can- 
not last. The Foreign Secretary spoke yesterday of the Rus- 
sian frontier line which runs from Stettin to Trieste. This 
was exactly the line which I mentioned in my speech at Ful- 
ton—Stettin to Trieste. He also mentioned the Elbe, and 
who can ever believe that there will be a permanent peace 
in Europe, or in the world, while the frontiers of Asia rest 
upon the Elbe? But now this line runs farther south along 
the Adriatic shore, and there is actual fighting now going 
on in Greece to decide whether it shall not curl round 
Athens, and so to the Dardanelles and Turkey. Surely, 
there can be doubt in our minds that this is highly dangerous, 
and cannot endure. It is not only here in Europe that there 
are these iron curtains, and points of actual cc lision. In 
China and in Korea there are all kinds of dangers which we 
here in England find it baffling to measure. There is also 
much to be considered in the Middle East. There are very 
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grave dangers—that is all 1 am going to say today—in let- 
ting everything run on and pile up until something happens, 
and it passes, all of a sudden, out of your control. 

With all consideration of the facts, I believe it right to 
say today that the best chance of avoiding war is, in accord 
with the other Western democracies, to bring matters to a 
head with the Soviet Government, and, by formal diplomatic 





processes, with all their privacy and gravity, to arrive at a 
lasting settlement. There is certainly enough for the inter- 
ests of all-if such a settlement could be reached. Even this 
method, I must say, however, would not guarantee that war 
would not come. But I believe it would give the best chance 
of preventing it, and that, if it came, we should have the best 
chance of coming out of it alive. 


Europe Must Have a Planned Economy 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE ECONOMIC SYSTEM IS DEAD 


By CLEMENT ATTLEE, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered in the House of Commons, London, England, January 23, 1948 


retary gave an extended survey of recent events and of 
the present position in the field of foreign affairs, and 
he made a remarkable speech* giving, I think, a new initia- 
tive. His speech was followed and supplemented by the 
speech of my right hon. Friend the Minister of State. I do 
not intend to speak at any length this afternoon or to traverse 
the ground which he covered. I desire only to deal with 
some points which were either implicit or explicit in that 
speech, to develop these points and to reply to some of the 
questions which have been put in the course of this Debate. 
I would like to deal first of all with one or two specific 
questions. The Senior Burgess for Cambridge University 
(Mr. Pickthorn) put forward rather an obscure point, I 
think, of alleged inconsistency in the speech of my right hon. 
Friend. There really is no inconsistency. My right hon. 
Friend said that we were trying to build up trade relations 
between Western Germany and Eastern Europe, and he 
subsequently said that in trade matters the satellite countries 
had to take their orders from Moscow. There is nothing 
inconsistent in that, because the orders from Moscow obvi- 
ously allow them to enter into trade relations. The second 
question he asked was whether we could lay down an exact 
date on which, if we had failed to get quadri-partite agree- 
ment on currency reform in Germany, we would proceed 
with the other two Powers. It is quite obvious that we can- 
not give a date when the negotiations have not yet begun. 
The next point asked specifically was by the hon. Lady the 
Member for Epping (Mrs. Manning), who made an inter- 
esting speech with regard to Poland. The boundaries of 
Poland were not finally settled at Potsdam. It was made 
perfectly clear that the line of the Western Neisse was 
adopted provisionally because, obviously, if we were going to 
have any resettlement at all, we must have some boundaries 
on which people could work. But there is a claim there, and 
there are other claims from the Dutch, the French and 
others for a redrawing of the map of Europe and a retro- 
cession to them of certain parts of Germany. We proposed 
that these matters should be dealt with by a boundary com- 
mission and it is not our fault that these have not been made 
definite owing to the long delays of coming to the peace 
treaty. 


I come next to the speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition, whom we are all pleased to see 
back again, in good health and in so robust a form of oratory. 
He asked, first of all, about the scrapping of the obsolete 
battleships. I can assure him that this action has been taken 
on the best technical advice of our Admirals and that every 


’ ESTERDAY, my right hon. Friend the Foreign Sec- 





* Vital Speeches, Vol. 14, No. 8, February 1, 1948. 


consideration was carefully examined as to whether this 
would strengthen us or weaken us, and we came to the 
definite conclusion with our advisers that the scrapping of 
these battleships would not materially weaken our strength. 

The next point he raised was in regard to the Italian 
Fleet. He referred to the ships which were lent by the 
British and American Governments to Russia in 1944 until 
such time as it was possible to arrange for Russia to receive 
a share of the Italian fleet. If I understood him correctly 
he suggested that we should let the Russians keep our ships 
if they left any Italian ships allotted to them under the 
Peace Treaty. We and the Americans have already decided 
to allow the Italian Government to scrap the ships they were 
to have delivered to us, and that was a generous act appre- 
ciated in Italy. 


Mayor Turron BEaAmisH (Lewes): To keep them or 
for scrap? : 


Tue Prime Minister: As scrap. The agreement is as to 
scrap. It is open to the Russians to act likewise, and we 
shall be delighted if they do so. That would be a further 
help to Italian economy. However, I can see no reason why 
we, in return for such help by Russia to Italy, should leave 
our ships in Russian hands. We are entitled to get those 
ships back; and the scrap would be extremely useful to us 
at the present time. 

The right hon. Member asked a further question with 
regard to the dispute with Albania. The Security Council 
recommended that the dispute between Albania and Great 
Britain should be submitted to the International Court of 
Justice. That was on 9th April, 1947. Our pleadings were 
filed in that court in September. The Albanian pleadings 
were due to be delivered in December, but Albania submitted 
a preliminary objection, arguing that the International 
Court had not the right of jurisdiction in this case. There- 
upon, the court ordered that the United Kingdom should 
submit observations on this objection, and that has been done. 
If the court decides it has jurisdiction, the Albanian Govern- 
ment will be ordered to file its pleadings. If it does not, I 
take it that judgment will be given in default to Great 
Britain. 


Mr. Boyp-CarPenter (Kingston-upon-Thames): And 
then? 


Tue Prime Minister: Then, I think we shall have to 
await an appeal. I am afraid so. There would be an appeal 
to the court, who would naturally be concerned with the 
action recommended. 

This Debate has naturally ranged over a fairly wide field, 
and there have been some extremely interesting speeches. It 
is perhaps suitable that we should have a speech from a 
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representative of a small nation in this matter which involves 
the fate of small nations to such a great extent, and also 
from a minority party, because we are concerned that minori- 
ties should live and should be vocal. We had what I 
thought was an extremely interesting and well-informed 
speech from my hon. Friend the Member for Brentford and 
Chiswick (Mr. F. Noel-Baker), and also interesting speeches 
from my hon. Friend the Member for Broxtowe (Mr. 
Cocks) and my hon. Friend the Member for East Coventry 
(Mr. Crossman)—and a little later I will deal with some 
of the points he made. 

Before dealing with the objections, I think it worth while 
recalling at the end of this Debate a very large measure of 
agreement in the House. First, there is general apprehen- 
sion at the state of the world two and a half years after the 
end of a war. I do not think it is good to be talking of war; 
but on the other hand, it is no good shutting ou eyes to the 
possibilities of war. I do not believe war to be imminent, 
but I do believe that we must use our greatest exertions to 
do away with the causes of war and to prevent war arising. 
Secondly, there is a realization of the danger of the world 
heing divided on ideological lines, and there is great anxiety 
at the course of action of the Russian Government. There 
is a general desire to know what is the real object of the 
ruler of Russia. That question was asked several times, 
but there was no answer, even from those who seem to be 
the habitual exponents of the Russian point of view and the 
apologists for Soviet Russia. Thirdly, there is a recognition 
of the need for leadership in the non-Communist world. 
Finally, there is general support of the policy indicated by 
the Foreign Secretary for the closer integration of Europe— 
for the closer political integration and closer economic inte- 
gration, coupled, I believe, with a recognition that Western 
Hurope cannot live by itself as an economic unit. Hence the 
desire for wider integration with Africa and other overseas 
territories, and with the great Western democracies and with 
our own Dominions. Union of Europe is a fruitful idea. 
It has been put forward many times in the past—it has been 
taken up and dropped again; but it is a fruitful idea. It is, 
as the right hon. Gentleman pointed out, something that 
wants to be done under the larger unity of the United 
Nations—European civilization has spread all over the 
world, and our democratic ideas are not confined to Europe, 
but have spread throughout the world. While I think that 
the idea of a united Europe is one which is most fruitful, 
we must be careful not to think that it is something ex- 
clusive, and something which excludes the rest of the world. 

There was some criticism because my right hon. Friend 
was alleged not to have laid before the House enough details 
and a cut-and-dried plan for political and economic integra- 
tion. | do not think it would be wise straight off to say 
“Here is a plan.” 

It would be much better first to try and get results, and 
to build on those results. I believe it is right to get the idea 
formulated, and then, through conversations, build up sup- 
port for it, rather than to have some kind of dramatic meet- 
ing with a concrete plan, where probably all the difficulties 
of the plan would come out most clearly, and all the details 
would cause dissension. There is one statement which I 
thought was quite false, and that was that enough initiative 
had not come from this country and from this Government. 
My right hon. Friend has been rightly praised for the very 
great patience he has shown. He has again and again shown 
initiative in these difficulties in trying to find a way out, and 
it is due to his initiative in seizing on the historic speech of 
Mr. Marshall that we owe the gatherng together of the 16 
nations, and the beginning of this practical integration. The 


hon. Member for East Coventry asked certain questions on 
this, and what was being done. 


The British and French Governments have already initi- 
ated consultations with the other countries which participated 
in the Paris Conference, with a view to furthering European 
co-operation and considering what preparatory steps could 
be taken in setting up a joint organization. They have cer- 
tainly not lost sight of the possibility of reassembling the full 
conference of the 16 countries at an appropriate time, but 
such a conference calls for careful preparation and timing. 
A great deal can be achieved through direct consultations, 
such as those which are now in process, as well as through 
various technical committees which are meeting from time to 
time under the zgis of the Economic Commission for Europe. 
Therefore, it is not true to think that nothing is being done. 
With regard to the actual practical steps being taken on 
European economy, there is already machinery for program- 
ming an allocation of wheat, rice, oils, fats, fertilizers, cocoa 
and tin on a world wide basis, and coal and timber on a 
European basis. If the examination of the possibility of a 
Western European customs union, which is now passing 
through its technical stages at Brussels, results in the deci- 
sion of a number of countries forming such a union, it will 
mean that trade will eventually become free throughout that 
area. While I cannot state now exactly what measures may 
eventually be agreed upon by the many countries concerned, 
I can assure the House that we shall press ahead with the 
utmost vigor consistent with the immense complexities of 
those problems. To turn to the major points 


Mr. CHurcuHitt: Before the right hon. Gentleman leaves 
the question of a United Europe, T hone he will say a word 
about the all-Party Committee which has been formed here 
—[Hon. Mempers: “Why?”) May I not express the 
hope, and may the right hon. Gentleman not gratify it or 
dispel it? [An Hon. Memper: “Why should he?”] It is 
a committee which contains supporters of his own as strong 
as Mr. Gollancz, and others. May he not say whether a 
lead should be given so that people might join that commit- 
tee—lInterruption.| Hon. Members need not join it unless 
they like to do so; it is not compulsory. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will say a word about it. It would be a 
pity if he did not. 


Mr. Derarcy (Manchester, Platting): May that request 
be strengthened from this side of the House also? 


THe Prime Minister: I have already said that we wel- 
come the fullest support for the united Europe idea. As 
regards any particular organization, it would not be right 
for the Government to pronounce an opinion on it, but we 
have always welcomed and supported it. It is a voluntary 
organization for the propagation of ideas. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: With very great respect, all I am ask- 
ing is that the Government should let it be free and open 
for all to do what they think right. 


Tue Prime Minister: It is really not a matter about 
which the Government can take a decision. It is free for 
anybody to join in the organization. We ought to recognize 
that the task on which we are engaged is a very difficult one. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman the leader of the 
Liberal Party was indicating some of those difficulties. We 
have to recognize that there is in Communism a dynamic 
force. It is a fanatical movement which enlists the support 
of people of a certain type of mind or people in a certain 
condition of society, and it has become the official creed of a 
great nation. It is a propagandist creed, and its adherents 
seek to force their creed on other nations, Russian Com- 
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munism is distinctively Russian. Communism is an old 
word with very respectable antecedents. This particular 
form of Communism is Russian Communism, an economic 
doctrine wedded to the policy of a backward state, which 
has but very slight appeal to those who have experience of 
Western civilization but makes a strong appeal to backward 
peoples who have never known anything better. [Laughter. | 
This is a serious statement. It behooves us all to remember 
that, because the policy that this country is pursuing with 
regard to the less advanced countries of the world for which 
we have responsibility must be to see that we raise the 
standards of those peoples so that they can appreciate what 
a free and democratic life means rather than that they should 
fall a victim to totalitarianism. Like all fanatical move- 
ments, Communism has certain advantages. It has a single 
narrow outlook. It sees everything in black and white, or 
rather in black and red. 

It is rather like the attitude of the early adherents of 
Islam. Every one outside it is an infidel. The orders from 
Moscow are obeyed, not only by the satellite countries, but 
by Communist parties in other countries. There is just one 
party line; there is no room for thought or other views, al- 
though, of course, they are required to bless one day what 
they have cursed the day before. But there is here a tre- 
mendous driving force. Now we can, and we wish to have 
the friendliest relations with the people of Soviet Russia. 
We can have the friendliest relations with the Communist 
State. There is no quarrel between our peoples but we are 
not prepared to accept Communism. We are resolutely op- 
posed to the Communist way of life. The police State is 
utterly repugnant to the people of Western Europe who have 
enjoyed freedom for so long—[Jnterruption.] I am sure it 
would be equally repugnant to the hon. Member for West 
Fife (Mr. Gallacher) if he actually went to live in Russia. 
Knowing as we do in this House his genial nature, I do not 
think that he would last long. 


Mr. GavtacHer: I have been in Russia a number of 
times, and I have behaved in Russia in exactly the same way 
as I behave here. 


Tue Prime Minister: The hon. Member is much more 
fortunate than a large number of prominent politicians in 
Russia, whom I can remember being held up to me as ex- 
amples of great democratic Socialists about 20 years ago, and 
a few years afterwards they all seem to have been traitors. 


Mr. CHvurcHILt: Liquidated. 


Tue Prime Minister: Yes, liquidated. We shall 
not try to foist our system on the Soviet Union, but 
equally we demand that they should not try to foist 
theirs on us. I am quite sure that Mr. Stalin is enough 
of a realist to appreciate the complete failure during 
the difficult inter-war years of the Communist creed to make 
any effective advance in this country. Therefore, he should 
give up that idea that somehow or other this country is going 
to turn to Communism. But we who believe in freedom 
have to evoke an equal enthusiasm and an equal loyalty to 
our own ideals. We are opposed to the Communist concep- 
tion of uniformity. Diversity, the essence of democracy, is 
difference of opinion, free discussion, toleration of other 
people’s point of view, and the world we want to see is a 
world in which there is a number of diversified and different 
units as compared with the Communist world in which they 
try to make Bulgaria and Jugoslavia little copies of Russia. 

Yet, if Western civilization is to stand against this ideologi- 
cal assault—I am talking in terms of influence and ideas not of 
war and of bombs and guns—it must obtain a degree of 


unity. But if we attempted to get uniformity it would 
defeat the very object which we have in view. I naturally 
desire to see all countries embracing the principle of Demo- 
cratic Socialism, because I believe that here is a dynamic 
counter to Russian Communism, but it is no part of Socialist 
policy to force Socialism upon other nations. Here again I 
do not look for uniformity but for diversity. Other coun- 
tries will find the kind of economic arrangements which suit 
the characteristics of their people and their countries. What 
we want is the same spirit. Further, I do not take a 
static view of society. I do not think that when a large part 
of land and capital has been nationalized, one says, “Here 
is a finish; we have Socialism and there is nothing more to 
be done.” I do not hold that view of finality; I believe that 
all communities are in a state of becoming, 

In all the free countries of Europe today there is a mixed 
economy in course of evolution, and, | believe, evolving ro 
wards Social Democracy. The Scandinavian States have 
many very fine achievements to their credit. We have had 
great experiments in our Southern Dominions, outside Eur- 
ope. And even the United States of America have the 
remarkable example of the T.V.A. But I am not claim- 
ing that all these States are likely to go Socialist tomorrow, 
or even to have Socialist majorities. [An Hon. Memper: 
“Perhaps some will give it up.” ] That is quite possible. | 
believe they will all work together, and that, despite these 
differences, there is one point they all have in common—a 
point well brought out by my Hon. Friend the Member for 
East Coventry. They all believe that, in the modern world, 
we must have a planned economy. I think they all increas- 
ingly recognize that the national plan in each country must 
be fitted into a wider plan, a plan for Europe and a plan for 
the world. Therefore, that 19th century conception of a 
self-acting anarchic economic system of private enterprise is 
dead today. I really doubt whether today many of the more 
experienced hon. Members opposite hold that we could go 
back to the kind of economic system which flourished in the 
middle of the 19th century, despite some of the remarks of 
the hon. Member the senior Burgess for Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 

But there is here a point which unites us all in Western 
Europe—we have a common interest in the economic field. 
None, I think, of the countries of Western Europe, if it 
wants a full life, can imagine itself being completely self- 
contained. We are not a continent like the United States 
of America or Russia. Europe is composed of a number of 
small countries, and, even if they all come together, they 
are not economically complementary. There comes in the 
point which my right hon. Friend stressed, the importance 
of Africa and Asia, and also the importance of the close 
economic relations with the Western Hemisphere. There is 
another thing which unites us—equally important—and that 
is the recognition of human rights. The United Nations 
Organization is devoting much time to working out a charter 
of human rights, and that is good work. But it is still 
better to accord these rights to human beings. In the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe, whose representatives attend U.N.O., 
these human rights are disregarded. In the long fight of 
the working class, there have been many battles for human 
rights, freedom of speech, conscience, public meeting, the 
vote, personal freedom, the right of association and the right 
to work. 


Mr. CuHurRCHILL: And the right to strike. 
Hon. Memesers: Hear, hear. 


Tue Prime Minister: In the Socialist movement, we re- 
vere the fighters for all this freedom, a great many of whom 
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came from right outside our own ranks. In the old days, 
when we assessed the progress of the workers in the various 
countries, these things were taken into account. It is curious 
that there should be people who claim to be on the Left, and 
who deny those rights to their fellows. It is still more curi- 
ous that there should be some would-be Left-wingers who 
shut their eyes to the absence of human rights when they 
look to Eastern Europe. Those people who deny human 
rights have no right to claim that they are in the van of 
human progress. The only van they are in is the police 
van, and in the field of human rights today Russia and 
Eastern Europe are right at the back end of the queue. I 
was amazed at the effrontery of the hon. Member for West 
Fife in appealing to the memory of the leaders of the Peasant 
Revolt, Charles James Fox and William Morris. Charles 
James Fox stood against kings, but he also clenched his fist 
against the French aggression when it came under the rule 
of Napoleon, and William Morris was the last man in the 
world who would ever have bowed to any Marxian 
authority. 


Mr. GALLACHER: “Ye rich men, fear and tremble.” 


‘THe Prime Minister: Yes, I think he could have said 
that to some in Russia as well as here. 

The Leader of the Opposition referred, in a very moving 
passage in his speech, to the sufferings of the innumerable 
humble people who only desired to be allowed to live in 
peace 

Mr. Cuurcnitt: And freedom. 


‘THe Prime Minister: And freedom. These people are 
forever in our minds when discussing foreign affairs. In 
view of the great economic stringency, and we are only too 
well aware of the precarious and low standards in Western 


Europe, there are great difficulties in Germany. We are 
doing our best to help them, and we will do what we can, 
though what we can do is limited. The main burden of 
administration now rests on the Germans themselves, but it 
has been made plain that we will give them power and 
authority to take such measures as they consider essential to 
ensure efficient administration. I would here add a word 
to encourage the Minister-President of Rhine-Westphalia 
and the trade unions in the difficult task which they have 
got. If we are to bring help to these people we need help 
from the Western Hemisphere. 

I cannot understand how people can oppose the Marshall 
Plan when they have nothing whatever to put in its place, 
unless they are prepared to march towards the realization of 
their ideas through the death and starvation of millions. 
How are we to try to bring peace, security and prosperity 
to these millions? Not by imposing a way of life upon them 
but by saving them to live their own way of life. But just 
as we know that political freedom and security from war 
can only be attained in the larger organization of the United 
Nations, and, within that larger organization, smaller group- 
ings, so we must have a planned economy for the world, an 
economy in which we shall not be the sport of gamblers but 
in which we shall try to see that the supplies in the various 
parts of the world move where they are most required. 
Herein lies the importance of this departure. My right 
hon. Friend has always kept his feet firmly on the ground 
in dealing with economic matters. Here, in this country, 
we have a chance of giving a great lead because we are show- 
ing how what amounts to a social revolution can be brought 
about by peaceful and democratic means. We are showing 
how we can get an overall economy without sacrificing 
human rights and liberty. That is the work we have before 
us today. 


Higher Religion for Higher Education 


LET US SERVE “THIS NATION UNDER GOD” 


By DR. RALPH W. SOCKMAN, Minister, Christ Church, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered before the Association of American Colleges, Cincinnati, Ohio, January 12, 1948 


program year after year attests your recognition that 

religion has a place in higher education. How to meet 
the religious needs of the student without impairing the 
freedom of study is the common problem of the churches 
and the colleges. 

Confession is good for the soul—even of a clergyman. 
And speaking as a representative of the church may I say 
that religion must be more educational if it is to ask educa- 
tion to be more religious. We must confess that the pulpit 
has often flogged the will rather than fed the mind. We 
have frequently blamed the universities for destroying the 
faith of our youth when in reality we had sent them to you 
with very little faith to shake. It is hardly surprising that 
a young man should stop praying when higher education 
awakens his mind to the immensities and processes of the 
physical universe if the only prayer he has ever learned is, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep”. 

We of the pulpit have too often given the impression 
of handing down our doctrines of creed and our rules of 
conduct in dogmatic fashion. It is little wonder, therefore, 
that our youth sometimes lose respect for our intellectual 
acumen and integrity when they are introduced to the 


4 | NHE presence of ecclesiastical representatives on your 


project method of the college classroom with its impression 
of professors and students as open-minded fellow-seekers 
after truth. The conclusion drawn is that the pulpit is con- 
cerned in presenting data to prove its preconceived thesis 
while the professor seeks only to follow where the facts 
may point. 

Furthermore, the popular mind has been impregnated with 
the idea that ecclesiastical bodies are almost hopelessly 
divided by their sectarian and denominational differences. 
Youth are naturally repelled by what appears to them as 
narrowness and provincialism. This repulsion is increased 
by their courses in the liberal arts, which studies, if true to 
their intent, tend to emancipate the mind from prejudice 
and parochialism. We of the churches can hardly expect to 
lead the young or their thoughtful elders in this day when 
all are longing for a united world unless we manifest a 
deeper and wider spirit of unity. 

Having admitted these weaknesses on the ecclesiastical 
side, may I ask if there are not some confessions which could 
be made from the college side? 

University circles tend to identify religion with its insti- 
tutional implementation rather than its spiritual motivation. 
They see the shell and miss the seed. Taking this external 
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and superficial view they over-emphasize the sectarian divi- 
siveness and overlook the central unities. 

Colleges in their desire for freedom resist the indoctrina- 
tion by religion and accept the indoctrination by secularism. 
By ignoring the religious element in the treatment of 
formative cultural factors, the impression is given that relig- 
ion is an irrelevant elective, alright for those “who like 
that sort of thing”. Sometimes this silent treatment of re- 
ligion is replaced by a supercilious attitude on the part 
of professors, who make the student feel that only the intel- 
lectually unemancipated still go to church. Quite frequently 
these criticisms of church policies and beliefs are based on 
observations made by the professor in some little provincial 
parish of his boyhood. Those who are wise do not take 
too seriously the shadows cast on the church by those who 
have not darkened its doors for twenty-five years. Students, 
however, are not so discriminating. 

University teachers do not always accord religious lead- 
ers the respect given to specialists in secular fields other than 
their own. A professor of psychology would not presume to 
pass judgment on the findings of the physics department; 
but religion is commonly regarded as a realm in which 
one man’s opinion is as good as another’s,—if not a little 
bit better. 

When we get beyond this desultory sniping, we find that 
there is no war between the American church and the 
American college. Both are on the side of decency and 
democracy. Both are fighting for freedom and fulness of 
life. Both are awake to the dangers which threaten our 
ideals and institutions from atheistic and autocratic ideolo- 
gies. Both know that the best defence against communist 
and fascist propaganda is a better cultivation of the whole- 
some features of our religious faith. 

Both religious and educational leaders, however, are 
aware that this cultivation of our historic faith is sadly de- 


ficient. C. S. Lewis has posed the issue in his new book, 
“Miracles”. 


“If we are content to go back and become humble plain 
men obeying a tradition, well. If we are ready to climb 
and struggle on until we become sages, better still. But 
the man who will neither obey wisdom in others nor 
adventure for her himself is fatal. A society where the 
simple many obey the few seers can live; a society where 
all were seers could live even more fully. But a society 
where the mass is still simple and the seers are no longer 
attended to can achieve only superficiality, baseness, ugli- 
ness, and in the end extinction. On or back we must go; 
to stay here is death.” 


A religiously illiterate people eventually become an irrev- 
erent people. And when reverence is lost, all virtue becomes 
unstable. The person who reveres nothing lacks high incen- 
tives. When we cease looking up to something higher than 
ourselves, we start going downward. When we take away 
all the “‘no trespass” signs from life’s garden and hold no 
spots as sacred, then the landscape soon is transformed from 
beauty to barrenness. Goethe put it not too strongly: 

“There is one thing no one brings with him into the 
world, and .it is a thing on which everything else de- 
pends, that thing by means of which every man that is 
born into the world becomes truly manly. That thing is 
reverence.” 


Reverence is easier to recognize than to define. But may 
we not regard it as the profound feeling of awe stirred by 
something regarded as of supreme reality and value. Rev- 
erence can be inculcated without sectarian rivalry. Roman 
Catholic, Protestant and Jew recognize and cherish the truth 


of the Hebrew proverb “The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom”, or as Moffatt translates it, “Reverence 
for the Eternal is the first thing in knowledge”. Without 
reverence knowledge never becomes wisdom. 

Higher education seeks wisdom rather than mere know!l- 
edge. While uncritical reverence has often been the foe of 
free inquiry, enlightened reverence is the only atmosphere 
in which freedom is safe and true tolerance is possible. 

As I understand it, theories of higher education are 
roughly classified into three groups, which for lack of better 
terminology may be called, the “liberal”, the “classical”, 
and the “progressive”. Certainly the “liberal” theory with 
its concern for “value” must recognize the need of the 
reverent spirit in safeguarding the ends of all our striving. 
And surely the “classical” theory in its accent on “truth” 
and the purely intellectual disciplines emphasizes objectives 
which can be reached only through a reverent spirit. To 
quote President Hutchins: “The aim of education is wis- 
dom and goodness . . . we must reconstruct education, direct- 
ing it to virtue and intelligence . . . the great problem of 
our time is moral, intellectual and spiritual”. 

And even the “progressive” theory of education with its 
emphasis on “adjustment”, by which is meant both adapta- 
tien to one’s world and willingness to change it,—even this 
theory in the most recent books of its exponents shows a 
profound, almost reverent allegiance to the democratic ideal. 

Therefore, cannot the three groups of educators, liberals, 
classical and progressive, and the three groups of church- 
men, Jewish, Roman grape and Protestant agree that 
“reverence for the eternal is the first thing in knowledge”. 
And from that premis¢ may we proceed to consider how 
and where religion can serve America’s program of higher 
education. 

Education shows its progressive spirit by its repeated 
efforts to reappraise its achievements and redefine its goals. 
Recently there appeared the first report of President Tru- 
man’s Commission on Higher Education. Since the findings 
of this commission have not yet been fully published and 
since we are met here in Senator Taft’s city of Cincinnati, 
I thought it might be more politically tactful to go for 
guidance to a commission which antedates the Truman Ad- 
ministration. 

About nine years ago the National Educational Associa- 
tion appointed a commission on secondary schools to rede- 
fine the aims of education. This commission came forth with 
four goals so simply stated and yet so comprehensive that 
they seem to me a suitable framework for the consideration 
of religion’s contribution to the American college, for while 
given to secondary schools, they are equally applicable to 
higher education. 

The first goal is self-realization. While students are 
struggling for a multiplicity of ends, many of which are 
undefined, the general drive might be described as the desire 
to be somebody, to do something and to get somewhere. 
If religion can be seen as contributing to such self-realiza- 
tion, it will receive attention. 

Too many young people have the idea that religion is a 
straight-jacket put over on them by their elders to make 
them be good”. They must be helped to see that religious 
faith has developed findings which are like formulas of liv- 
ing tested in the laboratory of long experience and that in- 
stead of being limitations they are enlargements of life, 
just as the experiences of former scientists and the experi- 
ments of present students. 

The word good has connotations of varying appeal. The 
youth who resents being told to “be good” is eager to find 
the “good life”. Henderson in his volume “vitalizing Lib- 


eral Education”, asserts that “education for the good life” 
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is the ethical aim of the college. But he says “that what the 
good life is must be determined experimentally”. But do we 
not have to admit that the individual student’s span of 
years is too short for him to determine experimentally for 
himself what is good for him, and if he sets out to try all the 
experiments he will probably make his life even shorter? 
A neighbor of mine in a New York apartment house came 
into possession of a cornet at Christmas time. He seems 
to be trying all the possibilities of expression resident within 
that cornet. I am hoping that he will soon learn that some 
of the experiments on that instrument have been tested in 
the past and found wanting and that wisdom will prompt 
him to procure a teacher who will save him futile trouble 
and safeguard his neighbor’s peace of mind. 

Similarly the teachings of religion must be seen as a 
time-saving aid to what “progressive” educators call “the 
good life”, even if they are not temporarily interested in 
religion as a soul-saving essential for the good life here- 
after. 

Also, religion should be recognized as a frame of refer- 
ence for the student’s whole outlook and not as merely an- 
other campus “activity”. At one of our leading woman’s 
colleges a year or two ago I found that the religious organ- 
ization was regarded as one of the seven or more activities 
for which a girl could go out. There seemed to be no con- 
ception of it as a formative factor in shaping one’s philos- 
ophy of life. It is little short of tragic when our liberal 
arts colleges allow mental departmentalization and fragmen- 
tation to infect even the freshmen. 

Have we not a right to expect a liberal arts education to 
provide youth with a realistic frame of reference adequate 
to give meaning and worth to human personality? Self- 
realization requires some ultimate value from which the 
individual’s value is adduced. Polonius’ counsel to young 
Laertes good as it is, is not good enough: “To thine own 
self be true, and it must follow as the night the day, thou 
canst not then be false to any man”. Suppose Polonius had 
given that advice to young Hamlet. Would the young Dane 
in his agonized state of mind have known which aspect of 
himself was the norm to which he should be true? A man 
needs to be true to himself; he also needs to be shown and 
shown repeatedly what his true self is. And this is a func- 
tion of religion. 

President Eliot of Harvard was wont to say that the 
strongest incentive he could use with wayward boys was 
to remind them of the sacrifices made for them by their 
parents. Religion lengthens that retrospect of sacrifice. This 
gives a new appreciation of one’s own worth. We cannot 
hold ourselves cheaply. These bodies of ours are no mere 
bundles of senses to be indulged selfishly as if their treat- 
ment were our own business. They are to be handled with 
reverence. ‘These minds of ours are no mere flashes of sen- 
sation in a brain which will soon burn out and be no more. 
‘They are candles of the Eternal Light which “lighteth every 
man coming into the world”. 

The recent Report of the Harvard Committee, “General 
Education for a Free Society”, states: “the true task of edu- 
cation is so to reconcile the sense of pattern and direction 
deriving from heritage with the sense of experiment and 
innovations deriving from science that they may exist fruit- 
fully together”. Accepting the soundness of this statement, 
may we not infuse campus life with a religious spirit which 
enriches the pattern of heritage without impairing the free- 
dom of science? Can we not awaken the student to see 
that he can hardly call himself cultured unless he knows 
something of the faiths by which men have lived? Religion 
is a factor of culture which has produced the greatest mas- 


terpieces of painting, music and literature, and can a person 
be regarded as educated if he does not explore the sources 
of such inspiration? Let us appeal to what they are missing 
rather than to what they mustn’t. 

Religious art and music provide channels of spiritual 
stimulation not blocked by doctrinal differences. These re- 
sources have been only very partially developed both in 
secondary and higher education. Our industrialized world, 
scorned by war, has left youth hungry for beauty. And 
beauty is one attribute of godliness. 

After James Russell Lowell heard Emerson deliver the 
Phi Beta Kappa address at Harvard in 1867, he wrote these 
words: 

“Emerson’s oration . . . began nowhere and ended 
everywhere and yet as always with that divine man, it left 
you feeling that something beautiful had passed that way— 
something more beautiful than anything else, like the rising 
and setting of the stars”. One contribution of religion is 
such a total, indefinable effect, like that which Emerson’s 
speech had on Lowell. It creates a climate which stimulates 
the whole being; it disturbs us with the joy of elevated 
thoughts; it lures us toward a beauty beyond the ranges of 
routine living and toward values beyond the market-place ; 
it humbles one’s egoism and heightens one’s self-respect; it 
gives us standing in the universe. 

Having considered religion as an aid to self-realization 
let us turn to the second aim of education as listed by the 
NEA Commission. This is training in human relations. 

In the recent report of President ‘Truman’s Commission 
on Higher Education appears this paragraph: 


“Today’s college graduate may have gained technical 
or progressive training in one field of work or another, 
but is only incidentally, if at all, made ready for perform- 
ing his duties as a man, a parent, and a citizen. Too often 
he is ‘educated’ in that he has acquired competence in some 
particular occupation, yet falls short of that human whole- 
ness and civic conscience which the cooperative activities 
of citizenship require”. 


Our emphasis on specialization has led Alfred Noyes to 
declare that we are “misled by small clever minds”. We 
exalt the specialist and very often he knows his own field 
without seeing or caring how his specialty fits the general 
pattern. The liberal arts college must help the student to 
see life steadily and to see it whole. 

Harmony in human relationship is not guaranteed by 
merely “getting together”. The closer we get together 
physically the more conscious we become of our differences, 
as witness the sharpness of racial, cultural, religious and 
economic tensions in the crowded cities. 

Training in human relations calls for more information 
about those of different racial and religious background. 
How much the present tension between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants could be lessened if each group had more 
authentic information about the other. As it is, most of the 
reported facts which a Roman Catholic reads about Prot- 
estantism or a Protestant reads about Roman Catholicism 
come trom writers affiliated with the reader’s own group. 
Or worst yet, the reputed information comes from spurious 
or anonymous sources. 

But information about religious values and factors should 
and can have much wider scope. Secular college courses 
make the student aware of the part played by spiritual 
forces. My graduate study was done in Columbia under 
such men as Shotwell, Robinson, Beard and Dunning. Ref- 
erences to religion were woven into the studies of European 
and American culture. How clearly we saw the impact of 
ecclesiastical polity on political theories. Courses in the 
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social sciences, as well as in history, and literature, should 
give credit to the contribution made by religion. 

Information can only make for happier human relations 
if it is inspired by the spirit of truth. The Master Teacher 
said: “Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free”. In the foggy atmosphere of our propaganda- 
beclouded day, we must clean the lens of our personal vision 
with the spirit of truth, so that we are willing to follow the 
facts as we find them. Only such truth-seekers can resist 
the pressure of the professional propagandists who make 
profit from playing on the fears and prejudices and hatreds 
of people. 

And if the search for information is inspired by the spirit 
of truth, it reveals such a vastness of truth about God and 
Christ that no one group can claim to have a monopoly. 
When we have the modesty of seekers, we shall have a spirit 
of tolerance which is not condescension. 

But training in human relations calls for imagination 
almost more than for information. Cold facts can make for 
“cold war”. We must sensitize the imaginations of men so 
that they can see and feel -how life is to those whose skin 
is of a different color, those whose racial backgrounds dif- 
fer from their own, those who live in London or Moscow 
or Calcutta. This sensitizing of the imagination comes when 
we truly worship the God and Father of all mankind. 
Such worship is like looking up into a mirror in the ceiling 
and thereby being enabled to look down into other per- 
sons’ places. 

Our task now is to rise above the discussion of racial and 
class problems into the experience of fellowship, to trans- 
late our world outlooks into world brotherhood. And 
toward this, true religion is of immeasurable help both 
through information and imagination. 

The third aim of education as given by the NEA Com- 
mission is economic efficiency. 

Work is essential to vital living. Without work, human 
energies turn in on themselves destructively. Work gives 
a man courage. It is an anodyne to grief. It links a person 
with his comrades. And higher education in America de- 
serves credit for doing a superb job in vocational training. 
However, does not economic efficiency call for more than 
vocational training? 

We must give something to live for as well as something 
to live on. What sustains a person in worthwhile activities 
after his retirement from his vocation? Medical science has 
lengthened the normal period of human activity, while or- 
ganized industry has shortened the period of employability. 
What an economic waste is found in those post-employable 
years if the individual does not have resources and interests 
to give him zest. Religion, broadly conceived should help 
to supply these. : 

Then, too, economic efficiency calls for growth without 
displacement. The other day I engaged a taxi-driver in 
conversation. I asked him whom his friends favored for 
president. After naming his favorite, he ventured a view 
about the presidential office which had a touch of original- 
ity. He said: “That’s a job I wouldn’t want. It don’t 
offer no chance for advancement”. No doubt it was a joke, 
but it carries a point. No job, however high, is satisfying 
if it offers no chance for advancement. 

But what do we mean by advancement? Promotion from 
place to place, each with a larger salary and wider powers? 
Such a conception of progress makes for tenser competition 
and often leaves a trail of bitter disappointment. Further- 
more, our colleges are no longer training a few select youth 
to be leaders. We have democratized higher education for 


the many. Obviously they cannot all become commissioned 
officers. Some must be great in the rear ranks. 

We must teach youth that true advancement consists in 
growth rather than in change. We must Christianize the 
popular pattern of success at this point. 

Religion regards man as a creature of God; science re- 
gards man as a creator. Perhaps this is one basic reason 
that religion has come to seem irrelevant in education, dom- 
inated as it is by the scientific spirit. We have so focused 
our study on what man can do through scientific processes 
that we disregard what is done for him. But man’s highest 
creativity comes only when he also recognizes his creat ure- 
hood. Man’s own productive capacities are expanded when 
he feels One “who is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think according to the power that worketh 
in us.” 

Perhaps the nearest human analogy to this divine experi- 
ence which I can suggest is an occasion when Toscanini was. 
applauded by his orchestra after an unusually inspired re- 
hearsal. Modestly silencing them he said: ‘Remember, 
gentlemen, it’s not myself. It’s Beethoven”. 

We are most economically efficient when our creative 
work is inspired, enlarged and sustained by a sense of the 
Creator within us. 

The fourth task of education, according to the Commis- 
sion whose findings we have been following, is training in 
civic responsibility. 

We are here as representatives of American churches and 
American colleges. As such we are responsible to America, 
the land by whose laws we are protected, by whose bounties 
we are supported, the land that we love. Yet as churches, 
true to the Hebrew-Christian tradition, we are responsible 
to God for America. We worship One who is sovereign 
ruler of the universe. And you as college educators share 
the same responsibility if you are loyal to the principles of 
our Founding Fathers. Basic to the whole political philos- 
ophy of those who established our Constitution and our insti- 
tutions was the doctrine of divine sovereignty. 

This fact is shown by the practice of requiring our presi- 
dent to take his oath or affirmation on the Bible, by the 
opening or our legislatures with prayer, and in various other 
ways. As Lincoln put it, America is “this nation under 
God.” 

In fulfilling our joint responsibility to “this nation under 
God”, colleges and churches must train citizens adequately 
for a free nation. As Lord Moulton pointed some years 
ago, unless we have sufficient citizens who will “obey the 
unenforceable”, we must expect increasing regimenrtation 
until our free societies go the way of dictatorships. We need 
those inner sanctions which will restrain man when there 
are no laws or police to hold him back. We need to incul- 
cate those ideas of right which rest not on expediency or 
the Jatest Gallup polls but on what mediaeval jurists and 
theologians called “the law of nature”, which is the law 
of God. We need to remind the public that our much 
vaunted rights rest on the religious doctrines of man’s divine 
sonship, regardless of race, creed or color. We need to 
clarify our concept of freedom so that any minority group 
which calls for tolerance will grant the same in case it 
should come to power. 

We are opposed to the totalitarian state which treats 
citizen as cannon fodder. We should also be opposed to any 
conception of the democratic state which treats the govern- 
ment as a pork barrel. 

We must train citizens for a free world as well as a 
free state. Granted that America looks today like a garden 
spot in the wilderness of the world. How do you keep a 
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garden when weeds are in the air from the surrounding 
wildness? You cannot fence against weeds. You cannot 
keep them out by taking youth out of school, putting uni- 
forms on them and marching them up and down the road. 
No, the only way to keep a garden is to cultivate it. 

Our task is to cultivate our principles of freedom so that 
they apply to minorities as well as to majorities; to develop 
free enterprise so that it is as free for the one-talent man as 
for the ten-talent man; to revere human personality under 





What Lincoln Means Today 


THE GREAT CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 


whatever color so that life is worth so much more along the 
Ohio and the Mississippi that the race-conscious Orient will 
look to us as the apostle of liberty. Our task, in short, is 
to discern the difference between bigness and greatness and 
to make America so truly great that the world will come to 
love her for what she does rather than to fear her for what 
she might do. 

Let us so serve “this nation under God”, that we shall be 
serving the whole world. 


By WILLIAM G. CARLETON, Professor of Political Science at the University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
Delivered over State and University Radio Station, WRUF, Under the Auspices of the Gainesville Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, February 12, 1948; 


Also delivered before a Special Lincoln Program of the Jacksonville Civitan Club, 
Jacksonville, Florida, February 13, 1948 


Lincoln’s tragic death, but his fame continues to grow. 
No figure in American history comes within miles of 
being as much written about. Every year an ever-widening 
stream of Lincoln biographies, anecdotes, and folklore pours 
from the presses. Every year both the authentic Lincoln 
histories and the mythological Lincoln cult increase and 
proliferate. As the United States becomes increasingly im- 
portant in world affairs, we may expect Lincoln to become 
more and more familiar to the masses of people the world 
over. 
Lincoln’s enduring fame rests upon a number of things. 


if T is now over three quarters of a century since Abraham 


‘His dramatic personal rise from obscure poverty to high 


place. His shrewd conduct of the presidency during the 
greatest crisis in American history. His cautious welding 
together of all the diverse elements in the North to insure 
the victory. His steady keeping in mind of ultimate goals. 
His tolerance, balance, sure judgment, good sense, earthy 
humor, homespun wisdom. The classic clarity of his state 
papers. The dramatic manner of his death in the very hour 
of the nation’s triumph. And most important of all, the 
amazing way the dominant social and political forces of suc- 
ceeding decades have come together to use Lincoln as a 
symbol. 

No historical character ever wins the conflict with obliv- 
ion merely because of his actual achievements. Subsequent 
history and the trends and forces that prevail after his 
death have as much or even more to do with that. And 
this is especially true of Lincoln. Lincoln has become the 
gigantic figure he is as much for the movements he repre- 
sents as for the high achievements of his public life. 

For Lincoln has become a symbol. And he has become 
a symbol not of one mighty force but of many. More, he 
has become a symbol of forces that usually do not harmo- 
nize. He has become a symbol of Union and nationalism, of 
triumphant industrialism, of liberal agrarianism, of humani- 
tarianism and labor emancipation, and of democracy. No 
other ranking historical figure of the nineteenth century 
combines in himself so many forces, so many contradictory 
forces, as Lincoln. 

In the history of the nineteenth century, Bismarck pre- 
eminently stands for nationalism, Gladstone for the success- 
ful policies of the bourgeoisie, Marx for the rise of labor, 
and Jefferson for democracy. Jefferson and Gladstone and 
Marx are disliked by the nationalists. Jefferson and Marx 


are disliked by the industrial bourgeoisie. Bismarck (in 
spite of his early social security measures) and Gladstone 
are disliked by the Socialists. Bismarck and Marx are dis- 
liked by the democrats. But Lincoln is a hero to all of 
them—to the bourgeoisie, to the nationalists, to the social- 
ists, to the democrats! 

When American patriots gather to celebrate Lincoln’s 
birthday, they think of him primarily as the protagonist of 
nationalism and the savior of the Union. When members 
of the Republican party gather in Lincoln-day dinners to 
honor their first president, they think of him primarily as 
the defender of the business policies of Hamilton, Webster, 
and Clay. When farmers on the prairies gather to com- 
memorate Lincoln, they think of him primarily as the friend 
of the Homestead Act and the developer of the West. When 
Negroes gather to memorialize the great Emancipator, 
they think of him primarily as a humanitarian. When 
Southerners gather to pay tribute to Lincoln, they think 
of him as a kindly and tolerant man who might have 
saved them from the extremities of radical Reconstruction. 
When wage-earners gather in their unions to pay homage to 
Lincoln, they think of him as one who was instrumental in 
ending a system wherein free labor was compelled to com- 
pete with slave labor. And when democrats gather any- 
where in the world, they praise Lincoln as an example of 
one who led a revolution and waged a mighty war while 
still preserving the essentials of the democratic process. 

Hence Karl Marx (writing in Greeley’s Tribune) and 
Mark Hanna, Booker T. Washington and Henry W. 
Grady, Henry George and Leland Stanford, Ignatius Don- 
nelly and Andrew Carnegie, Robert M. LaFollette and 
Chauncey Depew, Eugene V. Debs and Calvin Coolidge, 
Sidney Hillman and Joseph N. Pew, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Robert R. McCormick—all these men of conflicting 
faiths—have found in Lincoln a source of ideological in- 
spiration. 

The linking of these forces and movements around the 
name of a single individual is indeed unique, but Lincoln’s 
actual story is itself an amazing one. For Lincoln, a Clay 
Whig, a life-long defender of banks, internal improvements, 
and tariffs, helped pave the way for the triumph of industri- 
alism by quoting Jefferson against the slave power, by ap- 
pealing to Jefferson’s Declaration of Independence, and by 
attacking the Dred Scott decision in the name of the old 
Jeffersonian suspicion of courts and judicial review. And in 
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bringing the industrialists to power Lincoln waged a titanic 
war in an essentially democratic way—a war which saved 
the Union, increased centralization, intensified nationalism, 
freed the slaves, emanicpated poor whites and laborers from 
having to compete with slave labor, and opened the West to 
free land and free institutions. 


Today Lincoln has added meaning for us, and that added 
meaning springs not from the symbolic Lincoln but from 
the real Lincoln. We can learn from Lincoln, the master 
politician, how to make democracy work in difficult times. 


For Lincoln is the greatest politician we have ever pro- 
duced, and democracy cannot function without effective 
politicians. The process of group conflict and compromise is 
the very essence of politics, and the master politician is one 
who can mediate between conflicting groups, find the great- 
est common denominator for the largest number of clashing 
forces, and compromise group interests for the general good. 
Our presidents who have been able to do this have had ad- 
ministrations of great constructive achievement. Our presi- 
dents who have not been able to do this have accomplished 
little. Lincoln, in the most trying times of our history, was 
able to accomplish this with marked success. 


When Lincoln assumed the presidency and was forced to 
wage a war to preserve the Union, he faced a bitterly di- 
vided North. There was the task of finding a common 
ground on which to fight the war. There was the task of 
getting and keeping sufficient support from the border states 
and from the millions in the North who had voted against 
Lincoln, many of whom held the Republicans responsible 
for the war, to make victory possible. There was the task 
of welding War Democrats, border-state moderates, mild 
Republicans, middle-of-the-road Republicans, and abolition- 
ist Republicans into a unified party capable of responsible 
government and capable of conducting a successful war. 
There was the task of harmonizing such demanding and 
widely separated men as the Blairs, Horace Greeley, Salmon 
P. Chase, John C. Fremont, and Ben Butler. Lincoln, 
with consummate tact and shrewd skill, built from this criss- 
cross of antagonisms and divided opinion a program, a party, 
and a public opinion capable of waging and winning the 
war. To believe that Fremont could have done this is to 
believe in miracles. Whether Seward or Chase could have 
done this is doubtful. The supreme and undeniable fact is 
that Lincoln did this. 


All of Lincoln’s previous political life had been a prepara- 
tion for this superlative achievement. Out in Illinois he 
had maneuvered successfully between German voters and 
Know-Nothings, between old Whigs and new Republicans, 
and between the varying shades of opinion on the Negro 
question within the Republican party. This was what had 
made him more “available” than Seward at the Republican 
nominating convention of 1860. This was what had irri- 


tated Stephen A. Douglas, who often had twitted Lincoln 
on being black in northern Illinois, mulatto in central IIli- 
nois, and lily white in southern Illinois. And this is what 
offended the late Albert J. Beveridge when Beveridge, in 
the 1920’s, came to write of Lincoln’s career in Illinois 
politics. For the quality of cautious compromise and group 
mediation which may appear wise statesmanship on the na- 
tional stage may appear petty time-serving when applied to 
local politics. Beveridge himself had been catapulted into 
the United States Senate from Indiana without serving 
the usual apprenticeship in local politics. Besides, Beveridge 
had a way of taking extreme, though not consistent, positions 
on public questions and of casting his own speeches in terms 
of sharp antithesis. To a man of such background and 
temperament, Lincoln in his Ilinois years appeared over- 
careful and timorous. But had Beveridge lived to complete 
his great biography, no doubt he would have traced 
Lincoln’s “growth,” and the methods which had appeared 
picayune when used in Illinois would have appeared heroic 
when displayed on the national stage at the time of our 
greatest national trial. 

Lincoln, of course, was no opportunist. Certainly dur- 
ing the national phase of his career he never confused means 
and ends. His resiliency did not indicate a surrender of 
values. He knew well his general direction. He kept con- 
stantly in mind large, ultimate goals. 

And so Lincoln’s way of making democracy work in time 
of crises has much to teach us today. In our generation, 
the process of group conflict and compromise has been 
widened and accelerated. The drive of an industrial society 
is toward more numerous, more varied, and better organ- 
ized groups. The great challenge to democratic leadership 
today is how to mediate between them, how to compromise 
their’conflicting interests, how to find the ever-shifting com- 
mon denominator that will bring them together. In this 
high art of adjusting group differences, we can learn much 
from the middle-of-the-road spirit and method of Lincoln. 

Even more important, at the present moment the United 
States is called upon to give leadership to a world turbulent 
and troubled in revolutionary change. To steer a course 
somewhere between the warring ideologies, between ex- 
treme collectivism and doctrinaire capitalism, between com- 
munist revolution and fascist reaction, between a dictator- 
ship of the left and a dictatorship of the right, will not be 
easy. It will be necessary to summon all the tact, patience, 
and political skill learned in mediating between our con- 
flicting groups at home—learned in our school of political 
freedom—to help compose in a peaceful and in a democratic 
way the embattled groups and clashing ideologies of our 
time. Mere opportunists cannot do this. Nor can cock-sure 
men or dogmatic men or extreme men do this. But the 
men who have learned something from the flexibility, the 
tolerance, and the wisdom of Lincoln—these men may. 


Radio as an Instrument of Foreign Policy 
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BOUT two thousand years ago, the Governor Gen- 
A eral of the Province of Palestine reported to the 
Imperial Government in Rome, rumblings among the 

lower classes of the population of a novel and pernicious 
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creed, which if it were to assume any great proportions 
might threaten the stability of the Empire. The reaction of 
Rome was very similar to what we have in only the recent 
past seen in Germany and other totalitarian countries— 
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persecution, oppression and counter-propaganda. Neverthe- 
less, despite every effort of the forces of the Empire, within 
a little more than 300 years, the Imperial Governmen* had 
been forced to recognize the power of the new doctrine and 
to see in it the possibility of renovating the Imperial struc- 
ture. In fact, it finally accepted Christianity as the official 
State religion. 

In that stage of history, 300 years was perhaps a brief 
period, but from our standards it seems like a long time in 
which to propagate an idea. Methods and means of commu- 
nication were very slow, and the propagandists who were 
considering the new doctrine had to travel chiefly on foot 
or in the clumsy sailing vessels of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Nor did there exist any of the modern media of propaga- 
tion which fill our lives today. For example, instead of the 
posters and billboards of today, the early Christians were 
confined to drawing symbols of fishes upon the sands as 
encouragement to their fellow believers. 

Today, a determined group of political adventurers with 
an idea or some pseudo-religion to sell can, and in fact 
often do have at their disposal the machinery for reaching 
millions almost instantaneously, be it from a 200 thousand 
kilowatt transmitter in one of the totalitarian capitals, or a 
small clandestine station hidden in the woods of Slovakia 
or Manitoba. 

The radio as a medium for spreading information did not 
come into its own until World War I. Even then, it was 
confined largely to keeping propagandists, secret agents and 
saboteurs informed of the “party line” and furnishing them 
with material for their propaganda. Probably the first to 
recognize the implications of the radio as a mass medium 
was Vladimir Ilitch Lenin himself, who described the radio 
as “a newspaper requiring no paper and unrestricted as to 
space.” He put into practice what he preached, and Radio 
Moscow, during the closing days of World War I, was 
busily urging the proletariat of the world to unite and 
cast off their chains. It was Radio Moscow which en- 
couraged Bela Kuhn in his abortive Hungarian uprising, 
and proclaimed to the world the beginning of the new 
millenium. 

Their broadcasts began with the significant call: “To all, 
all, all!” and their appeals for a world uprising were ad- 
dressed to the proletariat the world over. 

When we recall the Soviet reluctance in the early part of 
World War II negotiations to permit publicity in interna- 
tional negotiations, it is interesting to note that in their 
very first debut at the international conference table at Brest 
Litovsk in 1918, the Soviets insisted on broadcasting the 
course of the negotiations on the radio. Perhaps this early 
deviation from the current Kremlin policy of closed door 
diplomacy could be attributed to the fact that the principal 
Soviet negotiator at that time was the ill-starred Leon 
Trotsky. At all events it was Trotsky who ordered the 
textual broadcasting of the negotiations by telegraph and 
wireless over the heads of the enemy delegates to the people 
of Germany. It was a precedent that Goebbels was not 
reluctant to follow in 1941. 

Again in 1926 at the time of England’s general strike, the 
Comintern transmitters enthusiastically exhorted the strik- 
ers in the effort against the British Government 

Some years later, on his rise to power, Mussolini recog- 
nized the value of the radio and his powerful Radio Bari 
attempted to inflame the Moslem world against the democ- 
racies. But it was Hitler and Goebbels who really perfected 
the radio as an instrument of policy. Hitler’s immense gift 
of oratory was made infinitely more effective by the use of 
radio to arouse the Germans and later Germany’s neigh- 
bors. Probably the first effective use of radio in foreign 





policy was at the time of the Saar Plebiscite. The Germans 
set up powerful transmitters on the edge of the Saar terri- 
tory and for months prior to the plebiscite exhorted the in- 
habitants of the territory to return to the Reich. Feeble 
attempts by the French and by League officials to counter 
this wave of propaganda were, as is so often the case, too 
little and too late. And when the day of the plebiscite came 
there were very few who had not succumbed to this novel 
form of suasion. 

Largely because of its use, or rather misuse by the totali- 
tarians, and their contempt for accuracy, objectivity or 
honesty, the democratic world came to regard radio propa- 
ganda as a loathesome political weapon and directed their 
contempt for the output of the totalitarian’s transmitters to 
the medium itself, rather than to the lies and fabrications of 
Goebbels’ Ministry of Enlightenment. The BBC had, it is 
true, established an Empire network as early as 1932, its 
purpose being to draw the peoples of the Empire more 
closely together—but it was not until 1938, the year of 
Munich, that the British began to broadcast in foreign lan- 
guages across the Empire’s frontiers. The first of these was 
significantly enough in Arabic. Even so, the British were 
far ahead of the United States in this activity when World 
War II broke out, and as a result the BBC became, during 
World War II, one of the major weapons of counter- 
propaganda against the Axis. 

In the United States, where radio without doubt enjoys 
its greatest technical level and popularity, its political impli- 
cations have been only partly utilized and then, until re- 
cently, only in domestic affairs. Harding’s election in 1920 
was the first to be broadcast by radio. In 1924 Coolidge 
was the first presidential candidate to campaign by radio. 
The culmination of the domestic use of radio in political 
matters was probably under President Roosevelt, when he 
initiated his famous “Fireside Chats”, the first of which 
took place on March 12, 1933. 

But not until we entered the war did we really get into 
the field of international broadcasting. Then we did it with 
our customary vigor. Because of our unfavorable geographic 
position, we were confined largely to shortwave broadcasting, 
but nevertheless, within a few months of when the program 
was undertaken, we had tripled the number of our trans- 
mitters and greatly increased the hours of our broadcasts. 
The American repugnance for radio propaganda, engen- 
dered by its misuse by the totalitarians was temporarily over- 
come in that period by the war situation and OWI mush- 
roomed rapidly into a major information agency. 

World War II became the first real all-out radio war in 
history. In this struggle the two antagonists adhered to two 
entirely different principles. The one laid the emphasis on 
accuracy and honesty, the other on the notorious Hitlerian 
principle of The Big Lie. It would be superfluous to go 
into the pros and cons of the two principles. It is sufficient 
only to say that long before the smoke cleared away the 
German troops were listening not to Radio Berlin but to 
the Voice of the Allies. 

But while we may all agree that in the long run “the 
truth will out” and “the truth will make us free”, the long 
run in these days of supersonic speed is sometimes too long 
and unless we help it along the truth will catch up too late. 
One way of preventing such an eventuality, and in inter- 
national affairs, perhaps the only effective way, is by radio. 

I would, therefore, like to spend the rest of my talk on 
the ways by which the propagation by radio of straight fact 
can be exploited in the interests of international freedom 
and security. 

In the first place, international broadcasts are by their 
nature directed not so much to governments as to peoples. 
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Although it may, on occasion, be possible to correct some 
distortions in the reports of foreign agents to their Govern- 
ments, by and large, the most effective approach is through 
the public opinion of a country. 

In normal times the effect of public opinion upon govern- 
ment is apt to be a fairly slow process. But slow or not, 
public opinion is at the very least a force of inertia working 
against sudden change in government policy. David Hume, 
wrote that “It is . . . on public opinion only that govern- 
ment is founded; and this maxim extends to the most des- 
potic and most military governments, as well as to the most 
free and most popular.” If we entertain any doubts on this 
subject we have only to look at the millions spent by the 
totalitarian propaganda machines on domestic output. Al- 
though I have no figures to prove it, I dare say that more 
money is spent on political enlightenment today in the 
Soviet Union than on any other phase of government, ex- 
cept for military purposes. 

Public opinion can be influenced in two ways—tither by 
the free flow of information and free debate, or by exclud- 
ing all but one voice of the government, be it a Fuehrer, a 
Duce or a Politbureau. In the former case, lies, distortions 
and inaccuracies are almost inevitably caught up with and 
corrected relatively quickly. In the latter case, no such as- 
surance is available. On the contrary, there is ample evi- 
dence that if repeated often enough the Big Lie today can 
keep ahead of the truth almost indefinitely. In this connec- 
tion, a recent report of the U.N. pointed out very aptly that 
modern education of itself is no assurance against ignorance 
and prejudice. Unless the substance of education is itself 
based on unbiased truth, the process of teaching can, and 
often does, result in greater ignorance, greater prejudice and 
greater stupidity than no teaching at all. Education may 
wipe out illiterarcy but it won’t necessarily wipe out 
ignorance. 

But in times of stress as opposed to the normal period 
between crises, the influence of propaganda on public opinion 
becomes alarmingly powerful. The ability of irresponsible 
leaders to reach instantaneously millions of listeners can 
and too often has, brought about catastrophic results. One 
of the outstanding examples in recent years was the radio 
barrage laid down by the Germans during the Battle of 
France. Through misinformation, rumor and outright false- 
hoods, the entire machinery of the French military system 
was crippled. The General Staff itself was brought to a 
state of almost complete paralysis by the false reports spread 
by the German radio. The population of France was pan- 
icked to the point of rendering impotent the resistance of the 
French Republic. Orson Welles has carried out some inter- 
esting experiments along these lines right here in this 
country. 

I have used the word propaganda with no hesitancy, al- 
though I appreciate that there is some squeamishness on our 
part about the word, perhaps due to our Anglo-Saxon reluc- 
tance to use words with disagreeable associations. For 
propaganda, as I have already pointed out, is too often today 
associated with the misinformation and distortion of the 
totalitarian states. Webster’s definition of propaganda is 
“any organized effort to spread particular doctrines, in- 
formation, etc.” In Russia, the word is practically synony- 
mous with “education” or enlightenment, and I can assure 
you, the Soviets show no squeamishness whatever in apply- 
ing the word to their own educational efforts. It seems 
obvious that there can be good propaganda and bad propa- 
ganda. By good propaganda, I refer to honest, accurate, 
straight-forward propagation of information. By bad propa- 
ganda, I mean the lies and distortions that have come to be 
associated with the word due to the activities of the 
dictators. 


In the State Department, we call our propaganda effort, 
an information Service. But to be quite frank, I would have 
no hesitancy in referring to it as propaganda of the “‘good” 
variety. 

What are the objectives of good propaganda—and what 
are the difficulties in its accomplishment? Briefly, it is our 
purpose to produce in the minds of our listeners abroad, as 
accurate and honest a picture as we can of events both here 
in the United States and in the world at large. We have all 
too recently observed the extent to which our policies are 
distorted, our aims impugned and our efforts to restore a 
semblance of order to the world misinterpreted. 


If our policies are to win the cooperation of the rest of 
the world, they must be clearly understood, and the condi- 
tions under which they operate, accurately appreciated. The 
situation in Europe today, in connection with the European 
Recovery Program, and the activities of the Cominform 
provide so vivid an example of this fact, that I hardly think 
it needs to be enlarged upon here. 


However, there are many obstacles to reproducing an ac- 
curate picture of events in the United States and abroad in 
the minds of our foreign listeners. I am not referring here 
to the technical problems of what our engineers refer to as 
“laying down a good signal” that our listeners can hear. 
These are real problems but with our American engineering 
skill and adequate funds they could be relatively easily over- 
come. Rather, I have in mind the psychological or mental 
obstructions that lie between the American script writer 
and the listener’s understanding. Among them are the 
prejudices, misconceptions and misinformation that exist in 
the minds of many of our listeners. To a very real extent, 
we are hampered by the sheer ignorance of our listeners 
about the United States and Democracy. 


It is against this warped screen that we must project our 
picture. | wouldn’t call it an exaggeration to say that we in 
America have, to a certain degree at least, a warped picture 
of conditions in other countries. It was not too long ago 
when tMe ordinary American, when you mentioned France, 
envisaged a slightly baudy assembly of mesdemoiselles; or 
when he thought of Russia, pictured a lot of wild men with 
long beards and shirttails not tucked in. In the same way, 
many Europeans look upon us as uncouth, ruthless, enthusi- 
astic, hard working, and extraordinarily successful business- 
men with a slight touch of red Indian and buffaloes. This, 
of course, is an over-simplification and there are many other 
misconceptions both semi-permanent and more or less tempo- 
rary. Some of these misconceptions have arisen over a long 
period of years. Others are being created daily by the propa- 
ganda of the Cominform and its agencies. Consequently, 
when we project our picture of America against this warped 
surface, unless our projection compensates for the distortions 
on the screen, the picture that will result will be a false one. 

How can we compensate for these distortions? First, by 
studying as thoroughly as possible our audiences in each of 
the target areas, Limited as we are by funds, I cannot say 
that we are always able to have the very best experts avail- 
able for such study, but we do what we can. We keep in 
constant touch with the target areas, and with the distor- 
tions that are being disseminated about us, so that we know 
fairly well from day to day what we must compensate for 
in our output. I don’t mean by that, that every time Pravda 
or Izvestia calls us fascists or war-mongers, we take up the 
challenge and dispute the accusation. On the contrary, we 
try to present the facts, which are ample enough, to prove 
the falseness of the assertion. Occasionally, we go so far 
as to challenge the veracity of foreign sources of misinforma- 
tion. For example, in a recent decree the Soviet government 
stated that mass unemployment and mass starvation were 
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the aftermaths of war in capitalist countries, including the 
United States. A day or so later, the Voice of America 
quoted the allegation and then by the use of United Nations 
sources, and our own government statistics, showed the com- 
plete falsity of the charge. We do this rarely, and I almost 
say reluctantly. For were we to pick up every charge 
hurled against us, we would scarcely have time for station 
announcements, let alone other items of news. 

Not long ago, I was addressing a group of people on the 
subject of our broadcasts, and I was asked “It is all very 
well for you to say that you are attempting to create an 
accurate, honest picture of America, in the minds of your 
audience, but who determines what that accurate picture 
should be? Few Americans would agree on what exactly is 
the true representation of the United States.”” The question 
was a very legitimate one. I explained that since we are a 
yovernment service, our operation must, of necessity, be 
completely public. All our scripts, all our broadcasts, are 
open for public inspection, and in fact on frequent occasions, 
particularly at appropriation time in Washington, they are 
given the most rigid scrutiny, both by the press and radio, 
and by the Congress. I do not suggest that we are always 
right. I don’t suggest for a moment, that all of the things 
we say in our interpretation of America are exactly those 
that others might approve. But I do believe that the demo- 
cratic process keeps us toeing the line, as well as any other 
system that could be devised. And when we do overstep the 
line, I am sure any of you who read the newspapers will 
agree, we get our knuckles adequately rapped. 

This brings me to the final point I would like to make 
tonight. In the United States, it is a tradition that the 
means of information dissemination are privately controlled 
and in private hands, and yet here we have the anomaly of 
a government-owned information service. It has been sug- 
gested that the government should stay out of the Over- 
seas Information field. It will not surprise you if I suggest 
that the Government has a very important role to play in 
this field. 

Naturally, no one here will dispute the essentiality of a 
free press in a domestic world. In fact, it is largely because 
of the absence of a free press in some parts of the world that 
our operation is so essential. Similarly, freedom of radio in 
our country has been responsible for raising our informa- 
tional standards domestically to the high levels of today. 

But I must point out that there is a real difference be- 
tween domestic information services and_ international 
services. 

For one thing, private companies have been unable as yet 
to finance adequate shortwave services. 

In the second place, the purposes of international broad- 
casting are quite different from those in the domestic field. 
In one the emphasis must primarily be educational, in the 
other commercial. 

In the third place, conditions in the target areas are rad- 
ically different. Overseas listeners cannot be expected to 
have precisely the same tastes, the same educational back- 
ground, the same fund of knowledge as the American 
listener. In overseas broadcasts, the greatest care must be 
exercised to provide for those differences, to supply the 
missing facts, to furnish the facts behind the news which 
every American knows by reason of his education. 

With the world in the critical condition it’s in today, 
with frustration and despair dominating the minds of mil- 
lions, a single statement which might pass unnoticed here 
in America, might well arouse passions and inspire fatal 
actions abroad. Only by carefully scrutinizing our output 
and by keeping in constant touch with conditions, popular 
sentiments and reactions in the target areas, can we avoid 
these mistakes. 





The radio companies which have been working in the 
shortwave field have a vast amount of experience and talent 
which I feel should certainly be utilized to the full. My 
contact with them, since I have been connected with the 
Voice of America, has convinced me that they are as patri- 
otic and responsible a group as exist in this country. I 
believe that, by and large, their domestic output is the fair- 
est and most honest of any that one could find anywhere. 
And the very fact that a number of them act in the field 
together, and can check each other’s slips has led to the 
highest degree of accuracy in the field of journalism of any 
country that I know. When for example, one agency or 
another makes a small mistake, sometimes with possible seri- 
ous consequences, the very fact that there are other agencies 
in the field to correct that error, almost as quickly as it is 
made, produces a standard of accuracy, that cannot be chal- 
lenged by any other system. 


But in the international field, I believe that a private 
corporation, no matter how well staffed, cannot have at its 
disposal all the necessary information, either regarding con- 
ditions abroad, or the bases of American policy, in as ac- 
curate a form as the government itself. For one thing, ex- 
isting legislation prohibits the dissemination of classified in- 
formation to other than government servants. Much of this 
information directly affects our overseas information service. 
Much of it is obtained from confidential sources, friendly 
governments, or private persons abroad whose positions 
could easily be compromised. In a single day, I sometimes 
get as many as a dozen secret messages affecting our output. 
Sometimes it is possible to divulge the gist of this informa- 
tion, but often it is not. Anxious as our press and radio 
are for “background” there is a considerable proportion of it 
that by law they cannot be given. Furthermore, they can- 
not be expected to be as familiar with the background of 
developments in foreign countries to which we broadcast, 
as the government. They cannot, it is obvious, maintain 
the staffs comparable to our embassies and legations through- 
out the world. 

It is for these reasons that I maintain that an Overseas 
Information Service must be under the immediate control 
of the government. It must be subject to constant review 
in the press and radio, and on the platforms of the country 
at large. It is a function of our foreign relations that can- 
not be delegated to a private agency any more than we can 
delegate the operations of our Army or Navy. This type of 
operation today is too dangerous an instrument to be used 
by any but those who have at their disposal the very most 
accurate information and who are under the immediate con- 
trol of the Administration and the Congress. 


I do not say that private companies should not partici- 
pate in this field. I believe that the private ingenuity that 
has built American radio to its present technical perfec- 
tion should play an important role in the field. It is my 
belief that acting under the supervision of the government, 
they can effectively make a real contribution to our Overseas 
Program by adapting to foreign audiences some of the tech- 
niques which have made American radio predominant in the 
field. In the technical field too, private companies have al- 
ready contributed greatly to the development of shortwave 
radio, and, I believe that there is much more to be gained 
by even closer cooperation between them and the govern- 
ment in researching the engineering aspects of shortwave 
radio so that our voice, The Voice of America, can be heard 
more readily and more clearly in every section of the Globe. 
However, I do believe that the ultimate responsibility and 
control of the Overseas Radio Information Service, must 
under our democratic system, rest in the government and, 
through constitutional procedures, in the hand of the people. 
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Hay said of China nearly half a century ago that 

“Whoever understands that mighty Empire socially, 
politically, economically and religiously, has a key to world 
politics for the next five centuries.” This was no casual 
remark on his part but a considered opinion. For (it will 
be recalled that) it was he who, as head of the State De- 
partment in 1898, formulated vis-a-vis China the well- 
known policy of the open door, which aimed at first to 
maintain the equality of opportunity for trade in China 
when predatory forces of European imperialism were busily 
carving out spheres of influence in Chinese territory. See- 
ing the danger of China’s dismemberment, John Hay en- 
larged its objectives to include the preservation of the sov- 
ereignty and independence of the Chinese nation. He was 
not satisfied with pursuing the open door policy as an 
American policy alone but worked hard with success to 
secure its recognition and acceptance by the other principal 
Powers of the world. 

The keynote of John Hay’s pronouncement which I have 
just quoted is the importance of understanding China in 
all the salient aspects of her life, thought and problems. To 
attain this understanding seems, however, not an easy task. 

Just now the general picture of the Chinese situation, 
as presented by press correspondents, radio broadcasters, 
magazine contributors and book writers with a few ex- 
ceptions, is apparently one of confusion. It conveys an im- 
pression of armed conflict, political uneasiness, and social 
turmoil. No doubt not all they say or write is fiction: they 
may be right in so far as they see on the surface. But there 
is a good deal more to know about China; sweeping con- 
clusions and carping criticisms can be justified only by full 
evidence. 

In order to understand China’s problems and the spirit 
of the Chinese people, it is not safe or sound to interpret 
events in China at their face value and to the exclusion of 
the background or the perspective. Above the din of con- 
flict and confusion and deep at bottom, there are basic is- 
sues and important principles at stake. The contemporary 
phase of China is but one of transition and transformation 
in her stupendous effort to build a new nation—united, 
peaceful, democratic and prosperous. This is the underly- 
ing purpose of all the efforts which the rulers of the coun- 
try in China and their loyal supporters are making to 
accomplish. 

It is not, however, my intention to treat either of the 
political situation of China or of her international prob- 
lems. I propose to deal only with some phases of the life and 
thought of the Chinese people, which may be said to con- 
stitute another China. What the men and women of China 
are doing and whither they are tending may not make in- 
teresting headlines in the Press or in the periodicals as 
they may all appear too humdrum and dull. Nevertheless, 
they are a better barometer of the real spirit and atmosphere 
which prevail in China. I hope to show that the Chinese 
people far from entering upon the so-called “winter” period 
of their cultural life and facing the “collapse of a civiliza- 
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tion,” are making such progress in the political, economic, 
social and cultural domains despite serious difficulties as 
to make us feel confident that, old as they are, they are 
still young in spirit and full of vitality and constructive 
genius and that their future is one of great promise. 


In attempting to draw your attention to some of the 
changes which have taken place and to offer a few personal 
interpretations of their significance, I shall confine myself 
to their broad outline in the hope of giving you a com- 
posite picture of contemporary China dwelling upon the 
more permanent changes which have taken or are taking 
place, and only incidentally touching upon the current dif- 
ficulties confronting the nation, leaving it to the distin- 
guished scholars who will follow me in this series of lec- - 
tures to elaborate on their respective subjects. I propose 
also to assume the role, not of the official spokesman of 
my country, but that of a student of Chinese affairs, with 
as much objectivity as possible of an academic lecturer. 
I shall discuss these changes under four headings: 


I. PourricaAL CHANGE 


One of China’s most notable. changes has undoubtedly 
been in the domain of political thought. In over-simplified 
terms this change has been described as one from republic to 
monarchy. What has taken place, however, has been much 
more fundamental. From the standpoint of political think- 
ing, the concept has shifted from a government of men to 
that of a government of law. In political structure the 
exceedingly decentralized system of government under the 
monarchy gave way to one of close coordination and con- 
trol. As regards the relationship between the central au- 
thorities and the provincial and local administrative units, 
the efforts of the past two decades have centered around 
the transformation of one party rule to a genuine consti- 
tutional representative government. This evolution of poli- 
tical thought is of far-reaching importance to the develop- 
ment of a democratic government. 


The Confucian political theory, which triumphed over 
other schools of Chinese political thought and began to be 
accepted as the orthodox principle of government from the 
second century B.C. onward, revolved upon the concept of 
exemplary kinship, or, stated differently, the rule of the 
virtuous. Thus, Confucius said in response to an inquiry 
from the Duke of his native land: 


“With the right men the growth of government 
is rapid, even as vegetation is rapid in the earth. . . . 

“The administration of government depends upon 
getting proper men. Such men are to be got by means 
of the ruler’s own character. That character is to be 
cultivated by his treading the ways of virtue. And the 
treading of those ways of virtue is to be cultivated by 
the cherishing of benevolence.” 


The essence of the Confucian system of politics is that, 
however good the form which a government may take and 
however sound the laws it may establish, it will still end 
in chaos, if there are not proper men to conduct it. The 
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teaching of the Chinese sage is surprisingly analogous to 
the thoughts of Plato who said in his “Republic”: 

“There is no hope of a cessation of evils for the 
states—and, in my opinion, none for mankind—except 
through a personal union between political power and 
hilosophy. . . . The union may be achieved in either 
of two ways. Either the philosophers must become 
kings in our states or else the people who are now 
called kings and potentates must take—genuinely and 
thoroughly—to philolsophy.” 


‘The weakness or the inadequacy of this precept in prac- 
tical politics of the modern world lies in the fact, as Arnold 
‘Toynbee has pointed out, that it fails to take account of 
“the incompatibility between the detachment of a philoso- 
pher and the coercive methods of political potentates.” 

Under the Empire the powers of the Imperial Govern- 
ment over the provinces were very limited. In practice, 
the Viceroys exercised regal powers. They levied taxes as 
they wished, established independent mints and_ struck 
separate coins, raised armies of their own, and sometimes 
made separate agreements with foreign Powers. Even dur- 
ing the first two decades of the Republic, the rule of the 
warlords held sway in many parts of China. The semi- 
independent satraps in the provinces accepted or rejected 
the orders of the Central Government as they pleased, and 
they ran their respective spheres as much as a feudal lord 
ran his fief. 

Today the orders of Nanking are respected and carried 
out throughout the country and even in distant regions, 
such as Southwest and Northwest. The only regions 
which do not recognize the authority of the Central Gov- 
ernment are those occupied by the Communists who, as 
you all know, are carrying on a war against the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of seizing political power by force 
and converting China into a Communist state. The Central 
(Jovernment has thus been compelled to exert itself to sup- 
press this rebellion. The task is a hard one because it en- 
tails a great deal of sacrifice on the Chinese people who 
suffered so much from the long years of resistance to for- 
eign invasion and who long for peace and settled conditions. 
But there is no alternative, for the issue at stake is not only 


‘China's political unity but her very existence as an inde- 


pendent and sovereign State. 

The achievement of political unity is indispensable to the 
work of building a new China. So long as the Chinese 
Communist party is seeking by armed force and with ex- 
ternal support to overthrow the established government 
of the country and undermine China’s independence and 
freedom, there can be no peace until they are completely 
subjugated and their sinister design is checkmated. 

This is certainly a trying phase in the building of a new 
China. But it is an experience which many powerful na- 
tions in the West had to live through. Less than a century 
ago, the United States had to undergo five years of civil 
war in order to save the Union and preserve the political 
unity of the nation. The succesful issue of that stupend- 
ous effort laid the foundation for the emergence of the 
United States of today as the strongest industrial and mili- 
tary Power in the contemporary world. The bloody path 
which China has to tread against her will has the same 
purpose so far as the non-Communist China is concerned. 
All levers of a free and united China cannot but hope 
that the outcome of the present struggle will be as success- 
ful and as fruitful as that which ended the five years of 
internecine strife in the history of the United States. 

Along with the painful work of national unification 





and in spite of great difficulties, efforts are being steadily 
made to bring about representative government. A little 
more than a year ago, a new Constitution was formally 
adopted by the National Assembly at Nanking and went 
into effect on December 25, 1947. A new national as- 
sembly has recently been elected which is expected to meet 
in the near future and to elect the first President and Vice- 
President under the new Constitution. Elections for the 
legislative assembly are being held in China and, when 
duly constituted, this legislative assembly will have the 
sovereign power under the Constitution to carry out the 
will of the people and make laws for the whole country. 
Although time alone will test the efficacy of the new Con- 
stitution and tell the success or failure of democratic gov- 
ernment in China, it is certain that this resolute action in 
inaugurating constitutional government in the midst of so 
many other crushing problems gives eloquent proof of the 
sincerity of purpose on the part of the Government in lead- 
ing the people of China toward the goal of democracy. 

Admittedly there is opposition to the new Constitution 
voiced by the Communists and criticism of the supreme in- 
strument by certain elements. But those who are familiar 
with American constitutional history need not feel discour- 
aged about the new experiment in democracy in China. 
Even the great document of 1789, characterized by Glad- 
stone as “the most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man,” was not rati- 
fied at the same time by all the States which participated 
in the Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia. Pro- 
fessor McLaughlin in his classical work on American Con- 
stitutional History, writes that “The framers attached 
their names with mingled hopes and misgivings.” Nearly 
one-third of these States waited several years before they 
finally accepted the Federal Constitution as the supreme 
law over them. So I for one believe and hope that the 
differences now existing in China will be resolved in due 
course of time. I feel the more encouraged in this hope 
and belief when I recall what Lord Bryce in his great 
treatise on modern democracy said of my country: 


“China furnishes no unpromising field for an ex- 
periment in popular government. Its people have five 
sterling qualities—industry, independence of charac- 
ter, a respect for settled order, a sense of what moral 
duty means, a deference to intellectual eminence. They 
have the power of working together; they can restrain 
their feelings and impulses; they are highly intelligent 
and amenable to reason. Weak as they have seemed 
to be in international affairs, they have plenty of na- 
tional pride and a sort of patriotism, though it does 
not flow into military channels.” 


One of the greatest obstacles to the implementation of 
political democracy in China is, of course, the high per- 
centage of illiteracy among the masses. It was with this 
special circumstance in mind that Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the 
founder of the Chinese Republic, devised a program for 
establishing constitutional government by stages to begin 
with national unification and political tutelage. 

To overcome this drawback, the Chinese Government 
has steadily pushed forward the work of promoting edu- 
cation among the people, for it realizes that genuine democ- 
racy can be built up only on the basis of an enlightened 
public opinion. As an example of the progress made in the 
field of education, I like to give you some figures published 
last July by the Directorate of Statistics of the National 
Government of China. Thus, of students of higher educa- 
tion, that is to say, colleges, universities and technical 
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schools, there were 129,336 for the academic year 1946-47, 
against 31,188 for 1937-38. Of students of secondary 


education, there were 1,394,844 for the year 1945-46 
against 389,948 for 1937-38. Again, of students in adult 
schools taught by the system of mass education, there were 
8,915,071 for the year 1945-46 against 3,937,271 for the 
year 1937-38. Thus, the increase has been as much as 
from 125% in the case of students in adult schools to 315% 
in the case of students of higher education. While these 
increases still fall far short of what is required as a sound 
and broad basis to ensure the successful operation of demo- 
cratic government in China, the progress which has al- 
ready been achieved is an encouraging sign and gives good 
reason for optimism. 


Il. 


When I propose to speak of China’s economic problems, 
my first thought naturally turns to the Chinese farmers. 
From time immemorial, agriculture has been the primary 
occupation of the Chinese people; hence the Chinese say- 
ing that “the nation is built on the foundation of agricul- 
ture.” There are today approximately 80% of her popu- 
lation who are engaged in farming of one kind or another 
or who derive their livelihood more or less directly from 
the soil. They number at least 360 million, representing 
more than one-sixth of the world’s population, and their 
condition and problems therefore must necessarily have a 
bearing upon world economy. In normal times, agriculture 
in China yields about 80 per cent of the national income 
and is responsible for nearly 80 per cent of the export 
trade. The concentration upon agricultural pursuits has 
largely been the result of the favorable geographical set- 
ting. The climate of China ranges from the severe cold of 
the Yellow River basin, through the temperate zones along 
the confluence of the Yangtze, to the subtropical heat of 
the West River region. The soil shows sufficient differences 
and fertility to make possible a considerable diversity of 
crops under the varying climatic conditions. 

The success of the Chinese farmers in maintaining the 
productivity of the land and feeding the entire nation for 
more than 5,000 years has been due, however, also to their 
skill, patience and industry. They work 12 hours a day 
and they not only farm but have to cope with flood, drought, 
insect pests and other difficulties. All these difficulties of 
Chinese agriculture have greatly taxed the Chinese farmers, 
with the result that they have endured a lower standard 
of living as compared to the rural groups of the countries 
in the West. 

It has been estimated by students of farm economy, for 
example, that there are in China approximately 210 million 
acres of land under cultivation for a farm population of 
360 million. The United States, for example, has more 
than 342 million acres used for crops beside the 188 mil- 
lion acres immediately available when required. In pro- 
portion to the population, the acreage of cultivated land 
per capita in China is much smaller as compared to that 
of the United States; for China, .58 of an acre against 
11.20 for the United States. In other words, the average 
Chinese farmer has about % acre of land against more 
than 11 acres for the average American comrade of his 
occupation. 

While the conservative tendency of the Chinese peasants, 
coupled with the lack of modern education, had impeded 
the introduction of scientific methods and technological 
appliances, a most serious handicap for Chinese economic 
development has been the lack of expeditious and depend- 
able means of transportation. The uneven distribution 
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and haphazard marketing of agricultural products, as well 
as the prohibitive cost of transporting such staples as wheat 
and rice from the regions of abundance to areas of dearth, 
have also contributed to aggravate food shortage, recurring 
famine and rural unrest. 

Attempts at rural betterment has engaged the attention 
of the Chinese for a considerable period of time. Prior to 
the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931, efforts 
towards this end had already been made by the govern- 
ment and private organizations, including the China Inter- 
national Famine Relief, Commission, the Mass Education 
Movement, and a number of colleges and universities. In 
1931 more impetus was given by the Government and, as 
a result, there were created the National Agricultural 
Research Bureau, the Rural Rehabilitation Commission, 
the National Land Administration, and finally the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and Forestry. Under official encourage- 
ment also, experimental stations have been organized in 
almost all provinces. Substantial results have been accom- 
plished in plant and animal breeding, soil conservation, 
fertilizer improvement, and_ insecticide. Considerable 
achievements have been made in hydraulic engineering, in- 
cluding the construction and repair of dykes, irrigation 
canals, and wells; in reclamation of land; in road building; 
and in public health. Sustained efforts have also been 
directed towards the introduction of scientific farming 
methods, the promotion of cooperatives, extension of farm 
credits, under the direction of Agricultural Credit Admin- 


' istration, and the regulation of foodstuffs with reference to 


their supply and demand. The land tax system has been 
improved in many respects, and a rural educational pro- 
gram has been accelerated. Al! these measures had had a 
start before the Japanese large-scale invasion in 1937; they 
are now being steadily intensified. 

But the principal problem in the betterment of rural 
conditions and the raising of the standard of living of the 
Chinese farmers is that of land distribution. The limited 
size of the average Chinese farm today is a serious basic 
drawback, and efforts must be continued to implement, as 
soon as possible, one of the principles which Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen emphasized in his program for improving the people's 
livelihood. It is that the tiller must own his land. 

I have just mentioned the lack of transportation facili- 
ties as one of the chief drawbacks facing the Chinese 
farmers. As a matter of fact, the need of developing an 
adequate system of transport is a general one for all prin- 
cipal phases of China’s economy and must be met as quickly 
as possible. 

Conscious of the urgency as well as the importance of 
this need, China has been doing her best with the limited 
supply of materials, skilled labor and capital funds at her 
disposal and under most trying conditions in China. Thus, 
take, for example, the railways which in China are mostly 
owned and operated by the Government. During the years 
of Japanese invasion, much mileage was destroyed both by 
the enemy in the fighting and by the Chinese scorched earth 
policy to check the advance of the invading army. By ener- 
getic efforts to repair the damage done, in 1947 alone, 
1,870 kilometers of railway (about 1,170 miles) were re- 
stored to operation. The Canton-Hankow Railway, one 
of the main north-south trunk lines, was rehabilitated with 
Chinese materials and Chinese labor and technical service 
within the space of only five months, thus enabling the 
reopening of some 1,300 kilometers of railway to traffic at 
the end of 1946. Some 250 permanent bridges were re- 
constructed in less than seven months on the Peiping-Sui- 
yuan Line which goes north from the ancient capital of 
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Peking through ports of erstwhile Inner Mongolia to 
China’s northwest. Over 1,200 kilometers of the Chekiang- 
Kiangsi Line and the Hunan-Kwangsi-Kweichow Line, the 
two main railways running east and west, were put in 
operation again last year. 

But the task of rehabilitation of the Chinese railways 
has been hindered by extraordinary difficulties. The Com- 
munists, as part of their guerrilla strategy to dislocate the 
Chinese economic system and aggravate economic distress 
and chaos, have been systematically destroying railway track, 
bridges and equipment. A constant race has been going on 
between them and the Chinese railway administration, the 
one to disrupt and destroy as much as they can, and the 
other to repair and restore it to operation as quickly as 
possible. 

For example, in northeast China, 8,298 kilometers of 
railway track in 1946 and 10,279 kilometers in 1947 were 
disrupted by the Communists. In North China, 2,608 and 
2,596 kilometers were disrupted by them respectively in 
1946 and 1947. 34 locomotives and 1,000 passenger cars 
were destroyed by them, and 179 locomotives and 2,467 
cars seized. 812 out of 1,779 railway bridges were demol- 
ished by the Communists in 1946 and 522 more in 1947. 
Such is the toll levied by the Communist rebellion upon 
the Chinese railway transportation system which, even in 
its best days, was insufficient to meet the ever-increasing 
needs for rapid means of transport. 

The efforts of rehabilitation of transportation systems 
apply equally to the highways destroyed by war and the 
Communist sabotage. In 1947, 2,986 kilometers of mod- 
erm road were repaired but the Communists destroyed as 
much as 2,363 kilometers of the total kilometerage. 

Progress has likewise been made in the domain of com- 
munication by telegraph, telephone and radio, and by post. 
‘Thus, take telephones for example. In 1947 there were 
170,810 sets in operation compared to 76,232 sets in 1937. 
The postal service was, of course, greatly disrupted by the 
war. But it is gratifying to state that 85% of its prewar 
volume has recovered by October 1947, and the introduc- 
tion of air mail has greatly reduced the time of transmis- 
sion. For instance, a letter from Shanghai to Tihwa, the 
capital of Chinese Turkistan in the far northwest takes 
now only 9 days instead of 45; and the mail between 
Chungking and Shanghai requires only 4 days instead of 
25; and that between Shanghai and Kunming only 5 days 
in the southwestern Province of Yunnan. 

Shipping and navigation have also received due attention. 
The end of the war found China’s approximately 1.3 mil- 
lion tons of ships of all types, big and small, depleted to a 
little more than 80,000 tons due to enemy seizure, bomb- 
ing and scuttling. In two years’ time the fleet of mercan- 
tile vessels has been rebuilt up to 995,383 tons by purchases 
abroad and some building at home. This is encouraging 
because with the continued disruption of railway communi- 
cations by the Communists, water transportation has be- 
come more economical than ever in moving passengers and 
goods from place to place to serve the countless needs of 
the Chinese economy. 

Another valuable adjunct is, of course, the air service 
which has also been greatly developed since the end of 
the war, though still modest compared with China’s actual 
needs. Thus, 109 planes are in service now compared with 
27 in 1937 and 79,358 kilometers of air routes against 
11,841 ten years ago. 

The ultimate objective of China’s economic development 
is, of course, to raise the standard of living of the people. 
Towards this end, it is not sufficient merely to improve 


agriculture, to develop the means of communications, and 
to restore the war-devastated industries. For a modern 
nation, there must be a balanced economy in which indus- 
trialization plays an appropriate role. It is a veritable 
lesson that only after the widespread use of power-driven 
machinery based on the utilization of such strategic mate- 
rial as coal and iron did the living conditions of the West- 
ern countries make rapid advance. 

The advent of industrialism, as distinct from the age-old 
handicraft system, has had a very brief history in China. 
From the late nineties to the Republican era, industrial 
development encountered insuperable difficulties. The lack 
of capital, political unrest, and technical deficiency impeded 
industrial progress. Even before the outbreak of the war 
in 1937, industrial production in China accounted for less 
than 10% of the total output of the Chinese economy. Less 
than one per cent of her population was engaged in in- 
dustry. Up to ten years ago, there were but 3,935 factory 
units with a total capital investment of CN $373 million 
and 457,000 workers. 

By 1944, however, it is significant to note, there had 
already been established in free China 5,366 factory units 
capitalized at CN $4,801 million with 360,000 workers. 
But today although further progress has been achieved in 
this aspect of China’s national economy, there is a general 
realization that greater efforts must be made to develop 
industries as well as to rehabilitate and improve agricul- 
ture. 

Of course, serious handicaps are in the way of speedy 
industrialization under the prevailing conditions of civil 
strife and economic distress. Apart from the lack of raw 
materials, shortage of electric power, and the unfavorable 
balance of trade, there is also the spiraling inflation, aggra- 
vated by the Communist arm rebellion, with all its disrupt- 
ing effect upon the economy of the nation and the living 
standards of the people. 

In spite of these handicaps, and largely through the 
concerted efforts of the government and private enterprise, 
industries in China have made a noteworthy recovery since 
the end of the war. With the exception of Manchuria 
where the major part of mining and industrial equipment 
was dismantled and removed by the Russians and where 
efforts to rehabilitate what remained were repeated!y frus- 
trated by Communist sabotage, general improvements have 
been made throughout China. Central South China and 
to a large extent Central China are free from many of the 
serious dislocations caused by Communist activities. 

To illustrate, permit me to mention a few statistics, al- 
though I have no desire of burdening you with too many 
figures. Using industrial consumption of electric power as 
an index of industrial recovery, and taking VJ Day, Sep- 
tember 1945, as the base period for comparison, statistics 
show that industrial production in the Wuchang-Hankow 
area, which is in Central China, increased by about three 
and a half times in twelve months.. By September 1947, 
production further soared to some six times that of 1945. 

The Canton area in South China, being further re- 
moved from the scene of Communist disturbances, wit- 
nessed an even greater degree of recovery. Industrial out- 
put there was augmented by six and a half times in the 
twelve-month period between VJ Day and September 1946, 
and seven and a half times by September 1947. Industrial 
recovery was most advanced in the Nanking-Shanghai 
area, in southeastern China. In that region, production 
increased no less than seven and a half times between VJ 
Day and September 1946. It multiplied by nine and a half 
times by September 1947. 
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These illustrations, I hope, suffice to show the modest 
but noteworthy recovery since China was freed from her 
invaders. It must be pointed out, however, that notwith- 
standing all this progress, industrial production in 1947 of 
cotton yarn, for instance, amounted to only 80 per cent of 
that of the year 1935-36. Cement was only 70% while 
wheat flour only 83% of prewar output. The reduction 
of industrial equipment and the lack of raw material in 
these industries have so far prevented a full recovery to 
their prewar standards. 

Given friendly aid and assistance, substantial and im- 
mediate, I dare say, the recovery of China’s financial and 
economic strength, at least in the regions | have men- 
tioned, is a matter which can be accomplished in much 
shorter time than the economic prophets who have con- 
stantly made predictions of China’s imminent collapse are 
able to foresee. This is not a bold assertion for the activi- 
ties of UNRRA have shown the beneficial and lasting ef- 
fect which its programs of agricultural and industrial re- 
habilitation for China limited as they were have already 
produced on the economy of China as a whole. 


Ill. 


The third aspect of China’s metamorphosis has been in 
the social sphere. To begin with, it should be stated that 
since the abolition of feudalism in the third century B.C., 
China has always been a classless society. In spite of the 
existence of ranks of the nobility mainly among the 
Manchus and Mongolians in the old days before the Re- 
public there was never any hereditary tenure of office. The 
differentiation of social groups into scholars, peasants, arti- 
sans and merchants was in fact the result of professional 
or vocational designation rather than the creation of a caste 
system. 

In spite of this intrinsic quality of Chinese social organi- 
zation, there is discernible a basic weakness in the traditional 
system of social control, among which in the light of mod- 
ern conditions are principally the exaggerated emphasis 
on the institution of the family and the subjugation of the 
individuality of women. 

The family, a natural primary social unit in any form 
of societal evolution, was consciously developed in China 
more than in the western countries and has acquired a 
special significance. Thus Mencius said, “the root of the 
empire is in the state and the root of the state is in the 
family.” Devotion and reverence for paternal authority 
crystallized in the form of filial piety with the result that 
ancestral worship and preservation of family honour and 
integrity became the chief characteristics of the Chinese 
social order. The Chinese family being a patriarchal insti- 
tution, the laws and convention bestowed upon the head 
of the family, whether it be the father or the brother, 
enormous powers not unlike those under patriarchism in 
ancient Rome. The eldest male head of the family per- 
formed ceremonial functions and enjoyed complete control 
over property rights. 

The status of women, except perhaps in the prehistoric 
times, was traditionally an inferior one. For twenty-two 
centuries, innumerable books were written on woman- 
hood and invariably postulated upon the virtues of reti- 
cence, timidity and subservience. The famous rules of three 
forms of obedience and four virtues are too well known 
to warrant recitation. Under the old form of family life, 
therefore, there was a complete domination of the youth 
by the elders, the superiority of men over women and the 
submergence of the individual for the welfare of the fam- 
ily. With great stress on seniority, compromise and mutual 
aid and accommodation, the family became a potent force 
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for conservatism rather than adventure, for the main- 
tenance of the status quo rather than the full utilization 
of individual talents. As familial solidarity was fostered 
in preference to individual initiative, social stagnation had 
become the chief consequence. 

The advent of the modern age, however, necessitated a 
modification of the established social attitude and organiza- 
tion. The impact of Western ideas, especially the philoso- 
phy of individualism together with the gradual coming into 
being of new conditions of economic life, challenged the 
supremacy of the family and rendered the old social order 
obsolescent, if not obsolete. The incompatibility between 
the paramountcy of family interests and the new condi- 
tions of life stressing the economic needs of the individual 
became evident and, with the progress of time, more pro- 
nounced. It may be observed without exaggeration, the 
changes in Chinese social life and ideas in the past thirty 
years, have been more rapid than those of the preceding 
thirty centuries. : 

The breakdown of the patriarchal authority has been 
evidenced by the emergence of the concept that old age 
does not necessarily represent unquestioned wisdom or vir- 
tue. The youth has come to play an important role in the 
reshaping of the cultural and political life of the country. 
In almost every phase of China’s external crises during the 
past three decades or more, there was invariably a student 
movement which at times might be misguided but reflects 
nevertheless in a broad sense the dominant spirit and the 
aspirations of the people as a whole. During the recent 
resistance against Japanese aggression, students energeti- 
cally participated in numerous war services and relief ac- 
tivities. The organization of the Three People’s Youth 
Corps attests to the importance with which the political 
leaders of China today have attached to the proper train- 
ing and guidance of young men and women. 

Many causes account for the decline of the omnipotent 
family. The establishment of schools, colleges and univer- 
sities is one. Boys and girls living in their school or college 
dormitories got away from the daily influence of their fam- 
ilies. The founding of labor and trade unions as well as 
clubs and societies of all kinds is another. The coming of 
industrialization, which accelerates the disintegration of 
the self-sufficient rural economy on the one hand and in- 
creases the mobility of the population on the other, is still 
another contributory factor. Development of modern means 
of transportation and the growth of modern factories tend 
to hasten the movement of urbanization away from the 
villages. Once out of the grip of parental control, a sense 
of independence and _ responsibility naturally develops 
among the youths. The net result has been the emergence 
in the coastal cities and large inland towns of what the 
sociologist calls the “conjugal family” or the small family 
system in which filial piety and patriarchal authority pale 
into insignificance. But this change must not be pushed 
too far or it will produce a great disruptive influence upon 
Chinese society as a whole. One of the social problems in 
China today is how to establish a sensible balance between 
respect for the solidarity of the family and encouragement 
of individualism and personal initiative. 

As regards the emancipation of women, it is a natural 
and perhaps inevitable consequence of the distintegration 
of the large family system. Conscious as they are of the 
rights of the individual, Chinese women today have em- 
phatically repudiated the inferior status to which they were 
subjected. Traditional shackles and customary restrictions 
were thrown overboard. They enjoy today not only social 
but educational, political and legal equality. Numerous 
schools have been established exclusively for the education 
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of women, and colleges and universities with few exceptions 
are open to men and women alike. There is, moreover, a 
great influx of women in professional work; they are com- 
peting successfully with men as teachers, lawyers, physi- 
cians, and social workers. Woman delegates even partici- 
pated in the National Assembly, in the Legislative Yuan, 
and at such important international conferences as that for 
the organization of the United Nations at San Francisco. 
The new Civil Code expressly requires the consent of the 
parties concerned for betroth or marriage, and clearly 
recognizes the property rights for women. In sharp con- 
trast to the old legal principle which prescribed strict uni- 
lateral inheritance along patrilineal lines, the new law on 
inheritance places daughters on a completely equal footing 
with sons. 

Time does not allow a detailed examination of the un- 
precedented changes which have taken place in the societal 
evolution of contemporary China. Suffice it to say that 
whereas in the old days the family institution had consti- 
tuted the basic nucleus for social organization and behavior, 
society today clearly shapes and influences the course of de- 
velopment for the family. While formerly social well-being 
was by and large subordinated to the interests of the fam- 
ily, the family today has become a mere unit of society for 
the promotion of the genius of its individual members and 
for the development of a social consciousness which must 
necessarily have vital bearings upon the forging of a new 
China. 

lV. 

In the cultural sphere which I will now take up as the 
fourth aspect of China’s transformation there have been 
even more far-reaching changes. For the past three decades, 
there has been in progress in China an intellectual revolu- 
tion which is in a sense more significant than the political 
revolution of 1911 and which has been accentuated by that 
of 1927. This movement of intellectual rebirth aims in a 
broad sense to bring about a transformation from the 
thought life dominated by the authority of the past to one 
characterized by a scientific attitude of the mind. By the 
scientific attitude is meant, according to one writer, “that 
mental attitude which will look not backward into the past 
but forward into the future, which will not merely accept 
the traditional but will also experiment with the new, which 
will not deal with beautiful phrases but will come to grips 
with reality.” 

Like the Renaissance of 14th century Europe which was 
the consummation of development of elements already pres- 
ent in the Middle Ages, this so-called Renaissance of China 
did not burst into bloom as a mere accident: on the con- 
trary, it represents the logical culmination of the changes in 
the attitude and reactions on the part of the Chinese in- 
tellectuals in their persistent quest for the means of national 
salvation and social betterment since the middle of the 19th 
century. 

There have in fact been four stages through which China 
has gone in the last hundred years of her Western contact. 
First, after the Middle Kingdom was rudely awakened by 
the naval power of the West, the leading statesmen of the 
middle 19th century, while reluctant to give up their tra- 
ditional prejudices altogether, made serious attempts to in- 
troduce into China mechanical and technological phases of 
modern science, including the construction of arsenals and 
shipyards. Secondly, the defeat of China by Japan in 
1894-5 and the example of so-called Meiji Reform 
prompted Chinese leaders to shift their attention from pure 
technology to a modernization of the educational system, 
the outcome of this movement resulting finally in the aboli- 
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tion of the imperia! examinations, which had been the time- 
honored system of selecting candidates for government serv- 
ice under the Empire. Thirdly, the tragic consequence of 
the so-called Hundred-Day Reform and the blind revolt of 
the Boxers led the people to believe that without a new 
system of government there could be neither national prog- 
ress nor educational improvements. Fourthly, the bitter 
struggle for the establishment of constitutional government 
in the early years of the Republic, together with the arbi- 
trary settlements of the First World War, as reflected in 
the decision of the Paris Peace Conference on the Shantung 
question, stirred the souls of the thinking Chinese and paved 
the way for the emergence of a movement designed to re- 
cast the old civilization and to create a new one more re- 
sponsive to the needs of the time. 

Like the European epoch of transition from mediaevalism 
to the modern era which spread well over two centuries, 
the Chinese Renaissance requires time for its maturity and 
fulfilment. It is today still in the process of dynamic growth 
and has not reached its static perfection. It is therefore as 
yet difficult to appraise its contributions to the re-making 
of Chinese culture or to surmise the probable effect of the 
rise of a new civilization. There are, however, signs in the 
intellectual horizon of modern China which seem to indi- 
cate the pattern of a new culture and the general direction 
in which this culture is heading. I shall attempt to sum- 
marize briefly my impressions and observations in this re- 
spect: 

(a) The introduction of science—Bertrand Russell once 
pointed out that the two greatest contributions of the West- 
ern civilization consist of science and Christianity. While 
the Christian religion cannot as yet be sure of its permanent 
influence on Chinese life and thought, it is unquestionable 
that science today with its technique, methodology, and 
attitude has already had an unreserved and unequivocal 
acceptance in China. In lieu of the classical tradition of 
seeking truth through the introspective inquiry of the mind, 
the scientific method which comprises the investigation of 
man’s physical environment as the key to real knowledge, 
is regarded as setting the norm of learning and before its 
sceptre all authorities, ancient and modern, must pass in 
review. 

Although the mathematical and astronomical sciences 
were first introduced into the Ming court by the Jesuit 
fathers as early as the 17th century, there were for three 
centuries comparatively few followers. Serious study of 
Western sciences was not attempted until Yen Fu made 
his famous translation of Darwin’s “Origin of Species” in 
the late nineties. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, a conservative yet pro- 
lific writer of modern China, asserted that “in acclaiming 
science as our teacher we would be placing ourselves in 
the van of human progress.” A host of others also pro- 
fessed their abiding faith in science in a similar vein. 

At the turn of the century, Chinese publishing houses 
began to print textbooks on various branches of the physi- 
cal science: school curricula embodied required courses of 
physics, chemistry and biololgy and in practically all col- 
leges and unversities there were established departments of 
natural science. A Geological Survey was found in Peiping 
and in the course of the First World War a Science So- 
ciety was organized and has since published numerous mono- 
graphs of scientific interest. For this purpose of promoting 
advance research, the National Government has since 1928 
organized the Academia Sinica which consists of various 
institutes for the study of physics, chemistry, astronomy, 
biology, meteorology, psychology and engineering. 

(b) Re-evaluation of the cultural past—the application 
of the scientific method has also been made in another field; 
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namely, in re-examination of China’s national past. Before 
a new culture can come into being, there must indeed be 
a reappraisal of the traditional culture from a modern 
point of view, in order to determine its real worth. Writ- 
ings of antiquity therefore have been restudied and rein- 
vestigated, so as to differentiate works of genuine author- 
ship from those of doubtful authenticity. Archaeological 
excavations of sites of ancient culture, notably that of An 
Yang in Honan Province, have been undertaken, resulting 
in the rediscovery of numerous historical remains of the 
highest value and interest. The effect of this new histori- 
cal movement has been to alter materially the traditional 
view of antiquity. The elimination of time-honored be- 
liefs in a country with a past as ancient as that of China 
constitutes indeed an intellectual uprising of the first mag- 
nitude. 

(c) Adoption of a new medium of literary expression— 
Since 1917, as is well known, there has been in progress 
a nationwide movement for abandoning the ancient classi- 
cal style of writing and giving literary standing to the ver- 
nacular language. This literary reform stems from a rec- 
ognition of the law of cultural evolution which indicates 
that every age has its own literature different from that 
of every other age. Seeing that Dante and Patrarch pro- 
duced their best works in the dialect of Tuscany rather 
than in Latin, the leaders of this movement also drew much 
inspiration from the numerous masterpieces of Chinese fic- 
tion which were written in the vernacular style since the 
time of the Mongols. Considerable successes have been 
achieved in the employment of this new literary medium 
and a great number of newspapers, magazines, textbooks, 
and numerous other forms of literary writing including 
novels, plays, and other poetry have now appeared in the 
style of the spoken language. Official encouragement af 
one time or another has been given to it and while much 
of the products cannot be classified as works of perma- 
nent value, the movement has doubtless done much to ac- 
celerate popular education and the spread of modern ideas 
and culture. As an offshot of this movement for the sim- 
plification of the national language, efforts have in recent 
years been made to Romanize the Chinese language. It is, 
however, too early yet to gauge the relative success of this 
bold attempt. 

(d) Large-scale introduction of western literature—A 
most remarkable phenomenon having to do with cultural 
transformation of modern China has been the systematic 
translation of western books into the Chinese lancuage dur- 
ing the past twenty or more years. In the early days of 
the literary reform, efforts were concentrated upon the 
introduction of western literature including the works of 
such writers as Scott, Dickens, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
George Bernard Shaw, Victor Hugo, Dumas, Maupas- 
sant, Cervantes, Tolstoi, Dostoevsky, and Turgenev. Grad- 
ually translations of the classics in philosophy and ethics 
began to appear including Plato’s “Republic,” Rousseau’s 
“Social Contract,” the “Mutual Aid” of Kropotkin, and 
Russel’s “Mysticism and Logic.” In recent years the Na- 
tional Institute for Compilation and Translation and the 
Sun Yat-sen Institute for the promotion of Culture and 
Education have been most active in carrying out systematic 
programs of translation of the outstanding literature in the 
fields of politics, economics, history, philosophy and law 
which reflect the basic elements of the Western civiliza- 
tion. 

Even throughout the war years, and in spite of the severe 
economic hardship, numerous learned societies have come 





into existence to promete the special study of the social 
sciences and their recent development in the West. Bilate- 
ral cultural associations with foreign countries have been 
organized for exchange of ideas and cultivation of mutual 
understandings. Under the recent cultural exchange ar- 
rangements, especially those between China and the United 
States, travelling fellowships have been awarded to visiting 
scholars for the study of either the history and institutions 
of the respective countries or the latest developments in 
the physical and applied sciences. The fact that China is 
a charter member of the UNESCO and has actively par- 
ticipated in all its conferences so far held ensures the fur- 
ther widening of her contact with the cultural bodies of 
the Occident and, indeed, of the world, and will, by in- 
tensifying the intellectual cooperation between East and 
West, enrich still more the culture of the Chinese nation. 

Such, in brief, are the salient features of the transforma- 
tion which has taken place in the political, economic, social 
and cultural spheres of the Chinese nation. Many difficul- 
ties still beset China and numerous problems remain to be 
solved. The over-all picture of the situation in China may 
not be a pretty one, but progress has been made in a num- 
ber of important directions and is continuing, though some- 
what haltingly in the presence of the Communist rebellion. 
Measured by the criteria prevailing in such a well-ordered 
country as the United States, what has been accomplished 
in China may appear limited and inconsequential. But 
judged against the background of the situation prevailing 
under the Empire or even during the first twenty years of 
the Republic, it cannot be gainsaid that much progress has 
been achieved in many domains of the life and activities 
of the Chinese people. 

The truth is that China is in the midst of transforma- 
tion, and the life of the Chinese people is in ferment because 
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it is in the process of regeneration. Not only the struggle 
for political unification is under way, but economically, so- 
cially and culturally the whole country is trying its best 
to change and adapt itself to the conditions and require- 
ments of the modern world. 

The scene which China presents today to the outside 
world is not unlike that of a grand old mansion being re- 
modelled. Several parts of the ancient house have been 
demolished, but the work of reconstruction is not yet com- 
pleted. Old rubble and new materials are strewn on the 
ground everywhere. The external aspect of the whole 
building is anything but comely and attractive. Inside, the 
owner of the property with his large family still has to 
carry on with all his duties and obligations toward his own 
folks and toward the community in which he lives. The fact 
that different parts of the house are being remodelled at the 
same time does not render either his work or the life of 
his family easier. It is made all the more difficult because 
one of the members of his family is trying to dishonor and 
ruin it. To the neighbors the whole place presents an 
ungainly sight and even gives rise to misgivings, because the 
reconstruction seems to have taken such a long time and 
gives no indication of how soon it will end. But to those 
who know something of the plan of rebuilding, the prob- 
lems which are involved, and the determination of the 
owner to solve them and complete the work, the situation is 
understood with sympathy and viewed with equanimity and 
confidence. 

This is the situation of China today—a nation under 
reconstruction. That this undertaking should require such 
a long time and so much effort is not surprising when we 
remember that China is a country which dates from hoary 
antiquity and possesses a civlization and a history five 
thousand years old; which has the biggest population of all 
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countries, and a territory larger than that of the Continen- 
tal United States. The fact that her political transforma- 
tion, economic readjustment, social evolution and cultural 
renaissance are taking place all at one and the same time 
with their interaction and reaction on one another explains, 
in a large measure, the appearance of confusion and turmoil. 
China is in transition. She is going through the inevitable 
interval leading from the old order of things to a new 
China and a new life for the Chinese people. Those who 
are comprehending and patient have no difficulty to under- 
stand the deep meaning and significance of the reawakening 
of the erstwhile celestial kingdom. 

An interesting query is: Should this work of transform- 
ing China be accelerated by external aid from friendly 
countries? In my opinion, there can be only one answer and 
an affirmative one from all those who realize that, while 
China herself could perhaps afford to take her time and do 
her work of reconstruction single-handed, the world as a 
whole could not wait. 

I know that an opposite view in regard to aid to China 
has been voiced in some quarters mainly on the ground that 
it would serve no constructive purpose because the situation 
there is alleged to have deteriorated beyond repair. This 
sounds like the counsel of despair which no statesman, 
knowing all the facts, or seeing a partial picture in its 
proper perspective, or understanding the international issues 
at stake in the Chinese situation, can conscientiously en- 
dorse. Any proposal of retreat from Eastern Asia must stem 
from the theory of neo-isolationism which, in the altered 
conditions of the post-war world, is scarcely compatible 
either with the vital interests of the United States or the 
historical tradition of Chinese-American friendship and 
cooperation. 

The Chinese people on their part in these soul-searching 
days are not unaware of the gravity of their plight but 
stand nevertheless fully determined to bring to a fruitful 
fulfilment the supreme task of regeneration of their country 
upon a modern foundation, whatever may be the vicissitudes 
in international collaboration or in world opinion. During 
her long history of over four thousand years, China has been 
confronted with innumerable crises and many insuperable 
difficulties. With a profound faith in her destiny and with 
great patience and perseverance, she has survived them all. 
Modern conditions might indeed be different. But does not 
the recent prolonged war of resistance to aggression testify 
to the vitality and resourcefulness of the Chinese race and 
the indestructible will of the Chinese nation? 

Moreover, in this atomic age pregnant with unpredictable 
possibilities, the welfare of nations is more interrelated than 
ever before, and no artificial geographical boundary can 
safely be drawn. With the contraction of the earth and the 
annihilation of distance through scientific and technological 
development, our world, whatever ideological differences 
there may be, has become one world from the point of view 
of security, peace and prosperity. If this is a realistic and 
correct view, then there can be only one conclusion. China 
has her important part to play in the quest of world recov- 
ery and of a free world. The early completion of the work 
of rebuilding half of the Asiatic Continent and one-fifth 
of the human family is a matter of common interest and 
vital concern to humanity. It follows that any adequate 
aid rendered to the Chinese nation to speed up its work of 
reconstruction and to hasten the emergence of a united, demo- 
cratic and prosperous China will not only be a great help 
to the Chinese people but will also serve the common inter- 
ests of all the countries which cherish peace, freedom and 
democracy. 
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